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block from White House, is dedicated by Lutherans. 
Story on page 36 
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Image of the Eternal 


I sat entranced in a little alcove in one of America’s greatest depart- 
ment stores. After three minutes of untutored jiggling with knobs on 
a panel, a picture—stirring and full of action—leaped upon a screen 
before my eyes. My thrill knew no bounds. To me it was a thrill such 
as I have had few times in my life. Yes, you guessed it! I was gazing 
upon my first sight of television. 

I have come back now to my little town nestled in the mountain 
fastnesses of western Pennsylvania. Here television is not yet a 
reality. All of our experimenting cannot bring a picture upon the 
surface of the television viewing scope. Along with others I long for 
the day when here too television becomes a reality. I,still remember 
the perfection of the image on the screen of the set in the city depart- 
ment store. 

And as I remember I cannot help but think how television reminds 
me of religion. Only there is a difference. Religion is so much more 
perfect and so infinitely more satisfying. For anywhere, where the 
Word of God is heard, where man attunes himself to the eternal, there 
the image of God—perfect, unwavering and inspiring—is found in- 
delibly engraved upon his heart. How great the glory and mercy of 
God, that we, his children, can keep before us always the image and 
vision of the eternal! GrorGE E. Bowersox, JR. 
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IN THE NEWS 


People have rights 

People who went to Cincinnati this 
month for the meeting of the Federal 
Council of Churches didn’t leave any 
doubt as to where they stood on race 
segregation. 

There are 16 rights, said the Federal 
Council, to which every person is en- 
titled, regardless of his color, class, or 
creed. Jim Crow cars on trains and ex- 
clusion of Negroes from hotels or the- 
aters are some American practices 
which violate rights defined by the 
Council. 

“The dignity of man and the obliga- 
tion of Christian brotherhood are so 
clearly expressed in the gospels that 
our own failure to live up to their pre- 
cepts is a reproach against us among 
non-Christian peoples,” said the Coun- 
cil. “The churches cannot view this sit- 
uation with unconcern.” 

The Council said every person should 
have “full opportunity to participate on 
a non-segregated basis in social and 
public life of the community,” including 
“The right to wholesome living space... 

“The right to educational and profes- 
sional training and to cultural oppor- 
tunities. . . . The right to adequate 
health services. 

“The right to the use of transportation 
on the basis of full equality. The right 
to receive equal services from busi- 
nesses and persons serving the public, 
such as stores, theaters, hotels, and res- 
taurants.” 


Laymen are tame 

Church people go to hear their min- 
ister preach and then come home and 
talk over his virtues and defects in “the 
same way we might criticize the quar- 
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terback of our favorite football team,” 
Francis S. Harmon told the Federal 
Council at its Cincinnati meeting. | 
People in the pews have a “spectator 
psychology.” They have the false idea - 
that it’s up to the clergymen, who have - 
specialized in religion, to handle re-— 
ligious problems. Mr. Harmon, speaking - 
for laymen, said “we don’t think action _ 
is required of us, only attendance.” 
Charles P. Taft told the Council that. 
“most of us are tame laymen, well 
broken to harness, guaranteed not to 
upset too much. The churches “haven’t 
thought out the problems of the real 
laymen.” They have “offered little in 
instruction for the problems of the aver- 
age person living in a society of people 
like himself.” They are not paying at- 
tention to “two-thirds of the world in 
which the people in the pews are living.’ } 


A long distance in 40 years 

Differences between denominations 
“no longer separate us into competing: 
clans,” Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert tole’ 
the Federal Council in Cincinnati this 
month. In 40 years since the Councii| 
was organized “a new ecclesiasticai! t 
climate” of understanding among the}! 
Protestant churches has been created. 


Protestant and three Orthodo: 
churches, having membership of almos | k 
28 million. Two churches admitted t:! 
the Council at the Cincinnati meetin: 
are the Society of Friends (Philadel 
phia) and the Romanian Orthodo: 
Church of America. 

The 1948 meeting may be the Coun 
cil’s last. A proposal is now pendini 
that it be merged with seven other im 
terdenominational agencies into a Nes’. 


tional Council of the Churches. Four- 

teen churches belonging to the Federal 
_ Council have approved the merger. 

Dr. Franklin Clark Fry urged the 
Council at its meeting this month to 
seek a revision of U.S. policy in bring- 
ing displaced persons to America, cut- 
ting out some of the elaborate red tape. 


Japanese Church elects Hirai 

New president of the Lutheran 
Church of Japan, elected last month, is 
the Rey. Kiyoshi Hirai, 52-year-old 
American-educated pastor. He suc- 
ceeds the Rev. Chitose Kishi who be- 
comes president of the Lutheran the- 
ological seminary in Tokyo. 

Pastor Hirai is a native of Fukuoka, 

and came to the U.S. as a student in 
1920. He was graduated from Lenoir 
Rhyne College in 1923 and the Phila- 
delphia Seminary in 1926. He has been 
a pastor in Tokyo, and a professor at 
the Tokyo Seminary. Following the 
war he was general secretary of the 
Japan Bible Society. 
} Others elected as church officers last 
}month are: the Rev. Rokuro Yama- 
nouchi, vice president; Mr. Makise, sec- 
retary; the Rev. Shiro Aoyama, treas- 
urer. The meeting in November was 
the first general session since the Lu- 
theran Church of Japan was reorgan- 
ized in 1947, During the war period 
hit had been a part of the Kyodan, a 
union Protestant church. Prewar mem- 
bership in 45 congregations was 5,240. 
)At the end of the war the membership 
had dropped to 1,500. 


Seminary will reopen 

The substantial building of the Lu- 
eran theological seminary in Tokyo 
hich escaped destruction during the 
bombing, is now in use as the seminary 
of the Kyodan. It is to be vacated with- 
in the next two years, and returned to 
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Kiyoshi Hirai and Chaplain Ivan Bennett check 
shipment of Bibles coming to Japan 


its original use by the Lutheran Church. 
Pastor Kishi, new seminary president, 
will undertake the task of planning the 
reopening, securing teachers, and en- 
rolling students. 

Pastor Kishi returned to Japan on 
Nov. 12, in time for the church con- 
vention, after three months in America 
and Europe. He attended the Amster- 
dam assembly of the World Council of 
Churches and the United Lutheran 
Church convention in Philadelphia. 


Women and children first 

From the danger areas in China’s 
violent civil war, missionary families 
which include young children were get- 
ting out while they could. 

The Rev. and Mrs. Malcolm Shutters 
and their three children left the Lu- 
theran mission at Tsingtao on a U.S. 
army transport in November, coming 
back to the U.S. The Rev and Mrs. 
Rodger Singer and two daughters sailed 
from Shanghai on Nov. 30. Miss Kath- 
leen Ragen got out of Peiping last month 
on the Lutheran plane, “St. Paul.” 

Tsingtao, on the Shantung coast, is 
surrounded by Communists but not 
likely to be attacked unless U.S. Ma- 
rines are withdrawn. It is the base for 
a US. fleet. The Lutheran hospital in 
Tsingtao is gradually being turned over 
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to Chinese leadership. Fourteen ULC 
missionaries are still there. 

The Lutheran theological seminary 
at Shekow in central China has been 
moved to Hongkong. Southern Bap- 
tist missionaries were evacuating the 
Peiping area. 


Churchmen protest gangster welcome 

Last month Americans gave a warm 
welcome to Manachem Beigin—leader 
of the murderous Irgun Zvai Leumi 
(National Military Organization). 

The terrorist gang had trapped and 
slain British soldiers in Palestine, blown 
up the King David Hotel in Jerusalem, 
and was largely responsible for the 
flight of hundreds of thousands of 
frightened Arabs from their homes in 
areas captured by the Jews. 

When Mr. Beigin arrived in the U.S. 
last month the New York Times (Nov. 
23) printed a six-column advertisement 
listing Americans who “received” him. 
The list included 11 U.S. governors, 
nearly 100 members of the U.S. Senate 
and House of Representatives, Philip 
Murray of the CIO, Hugh Scott, Re- 
publican national chairman. 

In Philadelphia Mr. Beigin was taken 
by the mayor to place a wreath on the 
Liberty Bell. His friends are urging 
his selection as next prime minister of 
Israel. He has announced that his policy 
is to seize not only all Palestine but 
other Arab territory also. 

Only voices raised in public protest 
to the Beigin reception were those of 
three clergymen: Henry Sloane Coffin, 
former president of Union Theological 
Seminary; Father John La Farge, well- 
known Roman Catholic editor; and 
Rabbi Morris Lazaron of Baltimore. 

In a sharp letter they asked those 
listed on the Beigin reception committee 
“whether you are fully informed on the 
career of the man and the organization 
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to which you have lent the backing of 
your name. 

“It is one thing to support Jewish 
immigration and settlement in Pales- | 
tine,” they wrote. “It is quite another - 
thing to support a terroristic band — 
whose acts have horrified supporters of | 
Zionism. . . . You owe it to yourself — 
and to your fellow-citizens to inves- — 
tigate the true record of Mr. Beigin and ~ 
his Irgun—and, having investigated, to - 
withdraw your support as publicly as — 
it was pledged.” | 


Methodists aren't communists 

This month the Council of Bishops 
of the Methodist Church had an an-_ 
swer to the Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities of the U.S. House of 
Representatives. The committee said - 
that Communists dig into such groups 
as the Epworth League in “any way - 
and any time they can.” 

The Epworth League, a Methodist | 
youth organization, was disbanded in 
1940. 

The “Un-American” committee pub- 
lished in November a booklet called 
100 Things You Should Know About 
Communism and Religion. It called the 
Methodist Federation for Social Action: 
“a tool of the Communist party.” It 
said that Communist party members| 
are assigned “to join churches and 
church organizations, to take control | 
where possible, and in any case to in- | 
fluence thought and action toward Com- | 
munist ends.” The YMCA and YWCA 
are said to be targets for Communis* 
infiltration. 

Methodist bishops meeting this months 
in Cincinnati said that the committees] 
action in “publishing falsehood concern 
ing individuals, who have never beer! 
interviewed, who have had no oppor 
tunity to refute allegations .. . is con~ 
trary to American tradition.” f 


The Lutheran) 
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CHILDREN OF U.S. Sunday schools got busy last summer packing up “kiddie kits’ to send to 
children in Germany. Lutheran World Relief shipped 6,300 of these kits in August. Others are 
still being assembled. Photographs recently received show the Rev. Carl F. Yaeger (above) dis- 
tributing kits to eager children in the British Zone. Pastor Yaeger is a Lutheran representative in 


the Council of Relief Agencies handling supplies coming to Germany. Youngsters receiving the 
kits (below) lost no time in opening up the welcome gifts of school supplies and articles for 
personal use. They have been writing letters of gratitude to their American friends. 


Ministérs get $53.56 a week 

A minister of 1938 would think the 
ministers of 1948 are getting big sal- 
aries. Average salary—including esti- 
mated value of parsonage—is $2,785 in 
20 Protestant churches. United Luther- 
ans are sixth from the top, with an aver- 
age of $3,081. 

Figures were reported at the Church 
Pensions Conference in New York City 
this month. They are from records kept 
on behalf of contributory pension plans. 

Ten years ago salaries of ULC pastors 
averaged nearer $2,000 than $3,000. In 
10 years the cost of living has doubled. 
Late in 1947 the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics estimated that a family of four, 
living in modestly adequate decency, 
would need $3,458 a year in Washing- 
ton, D. C., $3,388 in Seattle, $3,347 in 
New York, $3,203 in Philadelphia. 
Average income for all American fam- 
ilies in 1947 was $2,920, reported the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

United Lutheran figures are based’on 
reports from 2,364 pastors enrolled in 
the contributory pension fund. Their 
average salary is $2,700, plus parson- 
ages estimated at an average rental 
value of $405. Highest salary average is 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church: 
$3,541. Presbyterian pastors averaged 
$3,312 (Southern) and $3,215 (North- 
ern). Augustana Lutherans get $3,220, 
American Lutherans $2,855, ELC $2,596, 
and Missouri $2,500. The Methodist 
average is $3,005. 

Dr. Thomas L. Cline, who becomes 
executive secretary of the ULC Board 
of Pensions on Jan. 1, was elected sec- 
retary of the Church Pensions Confer- 
ence. 


Listening to radio 

More than a third of British adults 
listen to at least one religious broadcast 
every Sunday, says the Rev. Francis 


House. The radio audience includes at 
least 4 million men. Eight million who 
listen are under 50 years of age. 
Three-quarters of the 12 million who 
listen each Sunday are people who have 
not attended a church service that day. 
“In addition to those who are active 
church people, there is another sub- 
stantial section of the population who 
show in this way that they look to the 
Christian faith for something,” said 
Mr. House. 
Religious programs on American 
radio have helped to increase church 
attendance and Bible reading, claims 
the American Broadcasting Company. 


New bishop of Paris 

Pastor Etienne Meyer was elected as. 
the Lutheran bishop of Paris on Nov. 
13, at a special session of the Synod of 
Paris. He is successor to the Rev. Frank 
Wheatcroft who died July 8. During 
the interval the duties of the office of 
Inspecteur ecclesiastique were resumed 
by the Rev. Henri Boury, who had 
previously held this position for a long 
time. 

The new bishop is a grandson of 
Louis Meyer, one of the most prominent 
pastors of the Lutheran Church in Paris 
in the last century. 

St. Thomas congregation, recently or-. 
ganized for Lutheran refugees settling 
in the /Paris area dedicated its neve) 
church building on Nov. 7. It is at Fon: 
tainebleau. Persons of the Baltic states: 
Germany, Poland, Hungary, Czechoslo 
vakia, and Romania have attended th» 
first services, which are conducted ix 
German until the communicants becom) 
familiar with the French. 

A congregation has also been orgam |} 
ized at Decize (Nievre) for Germas|} 
immigrants, and is meeting in tem], 
porary quarters until a church buildinu/), 
can be financed. 


World News Notes 


Oil deal 

TRAN, RICH IN oil but bankrupt other- 
wise and conscious of it, has signed a 
contract with Overseas Consultants, 
Inc., an advisory group of 11 American 
engineering companies. This will likely 
be viewed in certain quarters as a vi- 
cious U.S. capitalist grab, though it is 
quite something else. 

Iran has really been roused to the 
necessity, for its own security, to use 
its chief resource for the development 
of its land and people. The purpose of 
the advisory group is 1) to study the 
economic and social conditions of Iran; 
2) to furnish a blueprint of the coun- 
try’s needs and a program to meet them. 

To this end the government itself is 
allocating $650 million to finance the 
advisory group’s recommendations. That 
will be turning a rather considerable 
sum of its oil income back to improv- 
ing the lives of its people. For the 
necessary commodities that must be im- 
ported, 40 per cent of this sum must be 
turned into foreign exchange. The 
larger part, 60 per cent, will be spent 
internally on health facilities, education 
and the stimulation of trade and busi- 
ness of the country. 


Invasion 

GRAVE FEARS afflict Tibet as she finds 
her quiet invaded by war’s alarms. 
Moslem tribesmen, turned back by In- 
dian army troops from their depreda- 
tions in Kashmir, have turned their 
violence against Ladakh. 

The occasion was favored by the fact 
that this remote, mountain-ringed land 
is partly within the official boundaries 
of Kashmir, but at the same time a part 
of Tibet. The additional fact, that it is 
profoundly Buddhistic in faith, fur- 
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nished an excuse for Moslem fanaticism 
to testify for Allah. 

The tribesmen have struck heavily 
against Ladakh’s monasteries, the chief 
centers of the province’s wealth, learn- 
ing, and population. One of the two 
largest monastic centers, Zan-kar-ri- 
dom, has been terribly damaged by light 
artillery, and over a hundred others 
completely gutted. Their priests have 
been forced to recant their faith, or 
have been slaughtered for refusing. The 
few Christians in the land have met the 
same fate. 


Turkey needs a change 
ReForM FoR the economic situation 
of Turkey is long overdue. The present 
unbalanced condition is largely owing 
to national insecurity because of ex- 
ternal pressure, which has naturally 
continued the direction of the state in 
the hands of the military—a power 
they are not anxious to surrender. 
Under their regime 65 per cent of 
Turkey’s budget goes into military 
channels. About 1,000,000 men are kept 
under arms and out of productive uses. 
Commerce, trade, and agriculture are 
further regimented on military lines. 
State monopolies control public utilities 
—heavy industries, railways, shipping, 
manufacture and sale of the country’s 
chief products such as tobacco, alcohol, 
matches and other consumer items. 
These all receive preferential treat- 
ment to the detriment of the rest of 
business and of agriculture, which labor 
under numberless regulations, restric- 
tions and government discriminations. 
That is why the peasants, 80 per cent 


_ of the total population, and the business 


interests are backing a radical change 
in affairs of state. They will continue 
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to support all measures of defense, but 
they want a larger measure of internal 
self-determination. 


No market for tobacco 

. TURKEY IS CONCERNED about her place 
in the tobacco markets of the world. 
This year’s surplus crop, worth $100 
million, is still largely on her hands. 
The U.S. has absorbed only 20 per cent 
of the amount it formerly purchased, 
and even that limited purchase has been 
resented by American tobacco-growers. 

Up to 1945 Germany alone imported 
60 per cent of Turkey’s total tobacco 
crop. That ended with the war’s close, 
and the ERP authorities have been sell- 
ing Virginia tobacco to Germany well 
below the market price. When Turkey’s 
tobacco-growers sought the Italian 
market, they were naturally told, “Why 
should we buy your tobacco when we 
can get it free under the Marshall 
Plan?” 

Basic fear of Turkey’s tobacco inter- 
ests is that their former customers will 
lose their taste for Turkish tobacco. 
They have good reason for the fear. 
Before World War I Britain was Tur- 
key’s biggest tobacco customer. When 
the trade ceased in 1914, because of the 
war, Britain began to import American 
tobacco, and her taste has so changed 
that the Turkish product now has a 
small market in Britain. 

Since tobacco provides 40 per cent of 
Turkey’s total exports, the loss of so 
much of the world market is a prime 
disaster. The commercial situation is 
further deteriorated by the fact that 
Turkey’s other main exports, such as 
figs, raisins, hazelnuts and olives, lack a 
market because, in the lands of western 
Europe which once bought these pro- 
ducts profusely, they are now classed 
as luxury items, not only because of 
government restrictive controls but also 
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by limitations in the contents of peo- 
ple’s pocketbooks. 


Polish pride 

Potanp HAS recently parceled out 
1,086,200 acres of farm land from a 
number of great estates to her peasants 
in the western territories. Her vice- 
minister of agriculture, Stanislaw 
Tkaczow, says, “493,000 peasants are - 
now making their homes on this land.” 
Trybuna Woluosci, a Party paper, also © 
quotes him as saying, “2,500,000 acres 
have been parceled out to 402,524 peas- 
ant families in Central Poland.” 

This distribution of acreage to land- 
hungry peasants will doubtless con- 
tribute to the economic recovery of the 
nation, if they are not too strictly sub- 
ordinated to Soviet collectivization. But 
it poses a difficult political problem to 
the regime. Peasant land owners are 
stubborn in insisting on personal rights 
in handling their property, but orders 
from the Kremlin are equally insistent 
upon Russia’s over-all control. 

Polish officialdom is unhappy, 
squeezed between peasant resistance 
and Soviet pressure. Indeed, the Polish 
officials themselves are rebelling against 
the Soviet commands. 


Odds and ends 
Russra has encountered serious road- 
blocks in her current five-year plan for | 
the completion of her reconstruction of 
war damages by 1950. The date has 
been tentatively advanced to the winter 
of 1952-53. . . . Turkey is building a 
voice with which to reach the whole 
world. The instrument is a powerful 
short-wave radio transmitter situated 
in Istanbul. The occasion for it is her 
anxiety over Russian designs on the 
Dardanelles; the purpose is to enlist | 
sympathetic world opinion. 
—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
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Washington 


RivaLinc Ber.in, Palestine, and China 
as international tinderboxes are the 
countries of southeast Asia. Govern- 
ment officials have been watching de- 
velopments with concern, because of 
the aggressive strength of Communist 
influence among the native populations. 
Situations in Indonesia, Burma, and 
Malaya are unstable and explosive. 

The great surge of nationalism that 
has swept over Asia since the war has 
been seething in these countries. Prom- 
ises made by the great powers during 
the war have now come due, and pay- 
ment is being demanded. Native pop- 
ulations are no longer willing to be 
under colonial control. They want 
autonomy and freedom. A stirring 
drama is being enacted in which the 
imperial system is being challenged by 
powerful insurgent movements. 


Communist influence 

THE WHOLE COMPLEX situation is made 
to order for Communist propaganda. 
Each of the countries involved has a 
strong native Communist movement. 
Although Communists are in the minor- 
ity, they claim credit for concessions 
made by Great Britain and the Nether- 
lands, and spearhead the opposition to 
further colonial control. They foment 
economic unrest, and discredit the na- 
tional leaders who are negotiating with 
the European powers. 

One disturbing factor is that they 
seem to have chosen the winning side 
of the argument. Seeing the in- 
evitability of the breakdown of the colo- 
nial system, they have sided with the 
masses who are demanding self-gov- 
ernment. Their bid for the allegiance 
of the peoples of southeast Asia is not 
one that can be lightly disregarded. 
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UNREST IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


On the other hand, they have ‘not 
gained control, even among the native 
population. There is strong resistance 
to Communist methods and propaganda. 
The best native leadership, while watch- 
ing the Communist zeal for national 
autonomy, has opposed Communist 
domination. 

In Indonesia a full-scale Communist 
revolution, led by a Moscow-trained 
native and an ex-premier, was sup- 
pressed in October by the provisional 
native government without the help of 
the Dutch. In Burma, which was given 
its independence in January and which 
has had several of its ablest leaders 
assassinated, Communists have thus far 
been kept out of the government. In 
Malaya, which is experiencing a severe 
economic crisis, terrorist attacks by 
Communists have been suppressed. 


U.S. dilemma 

U.S. NATIONAL policy toward south- 
east Asia has been vacillating, as the 
result of an essential dilemma. Strong- 
est ties of the U.S. are with Europe, and 
the recovery of western Europe has 
become a major stake. On the other 
hand, the U.S. claims to favor freedom 
for subject peoples, and as a result has 
tried to straddle the issue. 

The U.S. government is apparently 
afraid that if the colonial powers pull 
out, the resulting vacuum will be filled 
by Communism. But many students of 
the situation feel that the position 
against Communism would be greatly 
strengthened if we came out unequi- 
vocally for autonomy in southeast Asia, 
and showed a readiness to give eco- 
nomic encouragement to the respon- 
sible non-Communist governments. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 


Red Star Over Chinese Lutherans 


By ROBERT ROOT 


Missionaries are continuing their work wherever they can, but are obliged 


to retreat from dangerous areas as the Communists advance southward 


Nets Benson, a big, blue-eyed min- 
ister of Swedish descent, knows the 
Chinese Communists first-hand. He 
was in a Chinese town which changed 
hands several times in the fighting of 
the current civil war. He was there 
through three days of bitter battle in 
which it finally fell. He stayed on, living 
in the same house with Red officers. 
Then he got out. 

I talked with Nels Benson in the Lu- 
theran Center at Shanghai. Already, in 
the short time since then, the Chinese 
Communists have made enough further 
advance that, as this is written, the 
American government is ordering U.S. 
citizens out of Shanghai. Nels Benson 
may be moving again! 

He is only one of many Lutheran 
missionaries—and there are plenty of 
others—who have undergone such ex- 
periences in China since VJ-Day. So 
his story is typical. His adventure is a 
window looking upon the shifting 
quicksand in which mission effort is 
caught today in China. 


THe Rev. Nets Benson is an “old 
China hand.” He first came out in 1914, 
as a missionary from the Augustana 
Church, and stayed 17 years. But since 
his wife’s death did not permit con- 
tinuation, he returned to the States and 
preached in several midwestern com- 
munities. After Mrs. Benson’s death, he 
sailed to China, in the spring of 1947. 

He went to a place called Hsuchang. 
If you'll take a map of China and put 
your finger at about what seems the 
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center, you'll find Honan province a 
bit to the northeast. That is where a 
good share of this year’s fighting has 
been. Hsuchang is in this province. — 


Nexis BEenson 
Old China hand 


The Lutherans have elementary anc! 
high schools, a hospital and two loca’ 
congregations—associated with the Lu-- 
theran Church of China—in this town. 
Mr. Benson took charge of the Chinesw: 
evangelists in three counties. There wa¥ 
a lot to be done. One of his countie 
alone had 48 preaching centers. 

As the Communists advanced, evacu 
ation of the first of the 13 Lutheran mis~ 
sionaries in Hsuchang began duriny/ 
1947. The scorch of war’s breath wai 
on the place. At one time there wer 
several hundred refugees in the mis~’ 
sion compound for two or three week: 
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Like other cities on the fast-changing 
Chinese front, the town was first in the 
Nationalist hands, then the Commun- 
ists’, then back and forth again. 


In DecemMseEr, THIS settled down into 
real warfare. 

“We could see the tracer bullets at 
night,” says Dr. Benson. “The city was 
burning.” 

In the course of fighting for the town, 
two Nationalist bombs fell on the com- 
pound and seriously damaged the high- 
school building. Another knocked a 
hole in the church, and Reds dam- 
aged a missionary residence there. 

At the end of three days, it was all 
solidly in the Reds’ hands. Caught, as 
it were, behind the Communist line 
were four Lutheran missionary women 
—Miss Minnie Tack, Miss Esther An- 
derson, Miss Ethel Akins, and Sister 
Myrtle Anderson—the director of the 
hospital, Dr. A. J. Colberg, and Mr. 
Benson. 

Plans were made for the women to 
leave. But Dr. Colberg and Mr. Benson 
intended to stay. They began to change 
their minds when they saw what pos- 
sibilities for work were and when they 
heard about the killing of three mis- 
sionaries in Hupeh. 

The Communists moved right in. And 
that means moved in. The mission house 
became army headquarters. Mr. Ben- 
son was permitted to live in the dining- 

‘room, but the “liberation army” filled 
the rest of the house. 

“We were at their mercy. .. . They 
looted our stuff,” Mr. Benson explains. 
“But they didn’t bother us personally.” 

He observed the newcomers at this 
close range from mid-December to mid- 
January. “They were ragged,” he re- 
calls. “But they obeyed orders quicker 
than the government troops do. The 
Communists have a sort of religious 
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fervor that the government troops 
don’t have. Some of them are very 
young—only 10 to 14 years old.” 


THE NEW RULERS did not forbid mis- 
sion work at Hsuchang. They declared, 
“You are free to believe anything you 
like.” But, says Mr. Benson, there are 
cases where pastors have been ter- 
rorized and looted. He believes the 
Communists are “definitely antire- 
ligious.” Incidentally, he also feels that 
they are closely allied with the Soviet 
Communists and are getting arms and 
ammunition from Russia. 

The Reds seemed to put annoying 
obstacles in the way. As time passed, 
it got so “it wasn’t pleasant” to try to 
move around outside the compound. 
Shortly after the four women had left, 
the last two missionaries’ decision was 
made. 

On Sunday afternoon, Jan. 18, about 
two o’clock, the doctor and the preacher 
started out for “a walk.” They didn’t go 
back. When they were unobserved, 
they struck out through the open coun- 
try and stayed out there overnight. All 
their possessions in Hsuchang they con- 
signed to the Communists. 

About 9 on Monday morning, they 
saw a cart being pulled along by an ox 
and a jackass. It proved to be an empty 
coal wagon. They appealed to the driver 
to give them a ride. He looked the 
strange hitch-hikers over, told them to 
get in. Before they knew it, they were 
in for an adventure like those in a pulp 
magazine. 


Tue CHINESE DRIVER inquired from 
time to time along the road whether 
there were Communists in the vicinity. 
Suddenly someone informed him that 
there was a detachment of Reds just 
ahead. Quickly the driver covered the 
pair under the coal blanket. 
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In 4 moment 10 or 15 mounted Red 
guards trotted up. Their eyes bored 
into the driver. Had he seen two for- 
eigners wandering along the road? 

Yes, he replied. His words could be 
heard by the two, crouching breathless 
under the cover. But, the Chinese 
driver went on, they had gone off that 
way. He indicated another direction. 

Did the Reds think that coal blanket 
looked suspicious? If they did, they did 
not bother to investigate. Off they 
galloped. 

Now the pair moved on into territory 
still held by the Nationalists. The coal 
driver reached his destination, fed 
them, and they started to walk again. 
They managed to hitch a ride with a 
Nationalist army truck. Later they were 
stopped by Nationalist army guards— 
and then waved on. Tuesday morning 
they joined the four women at a city 
60 miles north of their station. 

That very afternoon, St. Paul, the 
Lutheran missionary plane, came in to 
pick them all up. Within hours—still, 
indeed, only a few hours from their nar- 
row escape from the Red military 
guards—they were down in all the 
modern hurly-burly of mammoth 
Shanghai. 


Dr. CoLBerG HAD arranged for the 
hospital to keep open, and it did for six 
months. But in June “bandits” looted 
it and stole some money. Two workers 
were wounded, so it is now probably 
closed to the public, says Mr. Benson. 
Meanwhile, Dr. Colberg has gone on to 
temporary duty with the China Inland 
Mission hospital at Tali, in Yunnan. 

Mr. Benson has joined that group— 
in transit from threatened areas or sit- 
ting out the uncertainty—which lives in 
the Shanghai Lutheran Center. His task 
is to keep in contact with the province 
from which he escaped. 
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SHANGHAI CENTER : 
Class for Chinese is conducted by ULC Mis- 
sionary Rodger Singer at Lutheran Center 


Three times he has gone back to 
towns near the battle lines to talk things 
over with the Chinese workers and dis- 
pense money and advice. They are in 
desperate condition. Famine creeps 
upon them. 

Mr. Benson has taken them relief. 
At Chengchow, recently the scene of 
more warfare, the Lutherans have been - 
feeding a thousand refugees. Since he 
was there, he feels, the situation is 
“probably much worse, as the war 
comes closer.” 

And the others of the 13? 

Miss Anderson and Miss Tack have 
joined the Lutheran work at Hankow. | 
Hanna Hanson has gone to Hongkong, ~ 
to which the American school for mis- 
sionary children has been transferred. 
Miss Akins and Sister Anderson are in 
the States. Mr. Benson’s China-born 
pastor son, Burdette, who taught at the 
Hsuchang school, is with his wife and 
children in Shanghai, where he serves 
now as mission treasurer, head of the 
Lutheran World Federation office, and 
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SHANGHAI CHURCH 
Chinese on their way home from service in 
church built by German Lutherans 


chief dispatcher for St. Paul 


plane). 


(the 


Back up In the Communist areas, 
there is one Lutheran missionary re- 
lated to the American churches. She is 
Anna Olson, who decided not to evac- 
uate. A nurse, she is plugging busily 
away by herself at Kiahsien. There Miss 
Olson operates the only clinic in a large 
area. There has been no looting. The 
Communists have been “a nuisance” 
but have caused her no harm, says Mr. 
Benson, who keeps in touch with her 
infrequently with messages taken 


through the lines by “runners.” 

“If you get a messenger who is old, 
ragged, and haggard enough, no one 
bothers him,” he explains. 

But it has not been possible to pay 
her, and she has to depend on the clinic 
to live. It is‘ virtually impossible to 
replace medicine. The Communists 
have often shown themselves sympa- 
thetic toward hospital work. But Ben- 
son thinks “she will have to leave when 
the medicine runs out.” 


His optimism for the future is greatly 
tempered, to say the least. Mr. Benson 
feels that “no orderly mission work will 
be possible in the next year in Com- 
munist areas.’ There are too many 
obstacles for there to be much hope 
about it. 

“You can do it if you can stand the 
gaff, though,” he explained. 

If the Communist forces defeat the 
Nationalists and bring all China under 
their control—as they predict they can 
in three or four years—even that will 
not necessarily mean an end of mission 
work in China, says Mr. Benson. 

Today, the situation is complicated 
by the effects of war. If the Communists 
are the government, maybe they will 
take a different attitude toward religion 
and missionaries. 

“But,” he tacks on, “the work won’t 
be easy.” 


Suinine FarrH 
After my two sons enlisted for the Second World War, I rummaged 
through some of my First World War belongings. Among them was a 


steel mirror from my shaving kit. 


When I had used it in France and Germany 23 years before it was 
polished and glistening. Stored away, it lost its luster and was no 


longer bright and shining. 


Our faith is like that. Not used, it becomes dull. Used, it shines. 
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Romanians are Running Away 


By STEWART W. HERMAN 


Churches in Romania have been ordered to cut their ties with international 


organizations. Currency reform has emptied the pocketbooks of everybody 


Russia May say what she likes, but 
the fact remains that people in Europe 
are fleeing westward, not eastward. By 
hundreds the workers and farmers of 
eastern Europe are turning their backs 
on the USSR and slipping across the 
intervening borders toward—freedom. 

They arrive in the western zones of 
Austria and Germany, in Switzerland, 
Italy, France and the Lowlands, with- 
out any funds or personal effects but 


with the hope of finding a new home as * 


far as possible from their old one. A 
recent visitor from Romania told me 
that if the bars were raised for a few 
days the whole population would van- 
ish. Just now it takes approximately 
$10,000 in hard currency to obtain a 
passport. 

In the Russian language the same 
word is used for “red” and “beautiful.” 
That is why the color red is partic- 
ularly significant. The Red Flag is at 
the same time the Beautiful Flag and 
the “red corner” in private homes— 
really a patriotic shrine with pictures 
of Stalin and others—is the “beautiful 
corner.” Today Romania is the “red 
corner” of Europe, but it is the red of 
human blood. 


Tue pLicut of Austria is bad. The 
plight of Hungary is worse. But the 
situation in Romania surpasses all 
superlatives. On its eastern frontier 
Romania is separated from Russia by 
broad bands of barbed wire and on its 
westward frontiers the ground is plowed 
and raked so that every escaping foot- 
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step will leave prints for bloodhounds 
to pursue. 

One pastor disappeared and the high- — 
est officials of the government, when 
queried, indignantly maintained that he © 
liad escaped secretly from the country 
and had been seen in western Europe. 
Weeks later a-whispered message came 
to his friends that he actually was in a 
prison cellar right in Bucharest. He was 
being tortured to “confess” his trea- 
sonous relations with.American “spies” 
and foreign pastors. ; 

On Nov. 4 all non-Romanian clergy 
had ‘to leave the country, including an 
ardent Hungarian communist pastor 
serving the Hungarian congregation in 
the capital. All Roman Catholic priests 
were forced to go too. Thenceforward 
Romanian churchmen were forbidden 
even to correspond with church organ- 
izations or personages outside the state 
except by special permission of the gov- 
ernment. This was part of the national- 
ization of the churches which involved 
confiscation of all property and strict 
regulation as to the number of bishops 
or number of seminaries which a church 
could have. | 


THE PEOPLE HAVE now lost everything. — 
The scourge of inflation had first ren-_ 
dered their money worthless. Just be- | 
fore the recent currency reform the 
farmers were ordered to give up all 
their stores of grain and food. The | 
merchants were required—under pen- 
alty of losing their business per- 
manently—to sell as usual to all cus- 
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tomers. Consequently, the shelves were 
bought bare. Thus, both merchants and 
farmers had billions of lei on hand. They 
had never been so rich. They sewed 
their bundles of bills into pillowcases 
and potato sacks because they didn’t 
know what else to do with the stuff. 

Then came the devaluation! Farmers 
received a total of 35 cents (the U.S. 
equivalent!) for all their money. The 
merchants and others got even less, only 
25 cents to start life over again. 

As for the churches, they must now 
subsist on voluntary offerings instead 
of taxes, but the pastors have become 
state officials and therefore subject to 
special penalties. In every community 
there must be public lists of those who 
dare to belong to the church; children’s 
names are not counted. 

Of course, this has been done in the 
name of religious liberty and democ- 
racy. The Uniate Church, which was 
Orthodox in many respects but owed 
ecclesiastical allegiance to the Vatican, 
“voted” to rejoin Moscow. Priests who 
resisted the “will of the people” were 
arrested and disappeared. 

Losses sustained by Roman Cathol- 
icism behind the iron curtain have been 
enormous, far greater than the losses 
of Protestantism except in the Baltic 
States. Never has the outlook for Chris- 
tianity in eastern Europe looked so grim 
and hopeless as it does today. 


THE OTHER DAY a few of us met to 
compare notes about the news from the 
Eastern countries. It was decided that 
Romania had to be dropped completely, 
for the time being, from the list of cor- 
respondents. It was still possible to 
write to Bulgaria—but not too fre- 
quently and only with the greatest care. 

In Czechoslovakia, incoming mail was 
censored carefully but the outgoing 
mail was unwatched. Czechs, too, were 
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becoming extra-cautious. Hungary was 
about the same as it had been for the 
last couple of years, provided you did 
not compromise your friends by in- 
discretions. With Yugoslavia and Po- 
land correspondence was easy, even if 
movement to and from was not. 

In the same conversation we were re- 
minded of the numbers of pastors in 
prison—Bishop Ordass and others in 
Hungary, several in Romania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia, to say 
nothing of a Protestant leader in Greece 
who was jailed for distributing evan- 
gelistic pamphlets and portions of the 
Bible without the notation that they 
were “protestant.” Out in the Far East 
there are pastors and priests in jail in 
North Korea and Communist China. 
Men of the church still have to suffer 
behind iron bars. 


Wuat 1s happening to the people of 
God under pressure like this? A recent 
visitor from Hungary gave us a dismal 
view of the average church members 
there. In mass assemblies or congrega- 
tional meetings they are very heroic and 


News from Romania is gloomy, but news from 
Switzerland is good. From Geneva the Hermans 
announce the recent arrival of their third son, 
Stewart Winfield the third. 
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protest loudly against government en- 
croachments in the field of religion. But 
when they try to stand alone they falter 
and fall. 

In other words they applaud defiant 
speeches and cry for action. But when 
called upon to express individual con- 
victions on the street or in the market 
place they waver and mumble some- 
thing which is “not incriminating.” 

Western Europe is faced with the 
problem of receiving hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of refugees from Romania, 
Hungary, and Czechoslovakia this win- 
ter. They will have no “papers” and 
cannot cross a single border legally, 
but they will cross. 

If they go to Italy, they will land in 
jail and be sent back over the border 
unless someone takes an interest in 
them. If they land in France, they will 


be put in prison camps—unless someone 
stands ready to help. IRO calls them 
ineligible for aid because they did not 
leave soon enough. When it comes to 
admitting refugees, governments and 
international agencies are pretty cold- 
blooded; they have to be. There is a 
limit to what they can do and it is heart- 
warming to see how often Italy, France — 
and IRO stretch those limits as far as © 
they reasonably can. F 

More legislation is needed. The © 
church has a special duty—to help all 
the needy, feed them, clothe them and 
give them another chance. The only 
limits we Lutherans have are the ones 
we place upon ourselves by the lack of ~ 
funds or lack of “job and housing prom- 
ises” overseas. As new refugees leave i 


Romania, a new burden is placed upon — 


us. Can we carry it? 


FROM HORSEBACK TO TELEVISION 


As I went in and out of the sessions of 
the United Lutheran Church convention in 
Philadelphia, I kept thinking of a mah on 
horseback. He was not, of course, the man 
of the Apocalypse, but a man here in 
America 200 years ago. I shall not call 
him merely brave, because the power that 
kept him going along lonely ways was one 
that only God could have given. Yet this 
man, Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, was 
brave too. 

His was a venture he believed in, that 
must be carried through. “The Church 
must be planted!” He could only dimly 
see that he worked in a country and among 
a people that would prove magnificently 
worth his toil. He could not know his la- 
bors would bear fruit in the church of to- 
day. But he knew the truth of God re- 
quired him to act, and he thought of men, 
women, children who needed the Word. 

I thought of that man on horseback, 


traveling from New York into Maryland, 
beset by delays, perils of Indians, of wild 
beasts, swollen streams, unmarked trails. © 
I thought of Muhlenberg calling in a 
frontier home. He faced the anxiety of 
newly arrived immigrants who wondered 
if they could keep their land, establish 
homes, ward off sickness and poverty. He 
had to pierce through those anxious con- 
cerns to give them a glimpse of the Gospel. 
I thought also of the pastor of 1948 on a 
call, waiting patiently until the new tele- 
vision set is demonstrated, then trying to 
get through a dozen other preoccupations 
to get folks to look toward Jesus. : 
Muhlenberg, we salute you! It’s odd, 
but sometimes we almost envy you! You 
had a tough job. But sir, so do we! You 
had to conquer the wilderness. Mercifully | 
you didn’t know about the fog and static 
your heirs of 1948 must battle through! 
ARTHUR YEAGY 
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The Falling Leaf 


AT THIS SEASON countless billions of leaves 
have fallen from the trees not necessarily 
because the frost killed them, as is gen- 
erally believed, but because they have 
ripened and it is time for them to fall. 

The strangest thing about it is that the 
substance in the leafy when no longer 
needed, is transferred—so the scientists tell 
us—to the branch on which the leaf grew. 
The branch really does need that sub- 
stance in its battle with the winter. 

Here, indeed, is design and purpose. Cer- 
tainly design and purpose require intel- 
ligence. Where does it come from? Cer- 
tainly no one is so naive as to contend 
that there might have been a time in the 
remote past, when the tree and the leaf 
had sufficient intelligence to arrange it so. 


Evo.uTion? This is just another name for 
growth, development. As everyone knows, 
evolution is senseless, lifeless, and it can 
operate only when there is intelligence, 
brains, back of it. To speak of evolution 
as a self-acting or semi-conscious agent 
in nature is to talk sheer nonsense. And 
here we have a final and conclusive argu- 
ment against the atheists. The fact of the 
transfer of substance between the tree and 
the leaf, with its design and purpose, proves 


beyond all doubt that there is a Mind, a 
great Mind, a God back of it. 


Let us cet back to our falling leaf. Far 
up in a maple tree I see a leaf that has 
been twisting for hours, perhaps for days, 
striving to hold on, but at last it gives up, 
lets go and starts to fall toward the ground. 
The wind catches it, whirls it around again 
and again, carries it several blocks till 
finally it reaches the ground. 

Two forces that acted on the leaf are 
gravity, drawing it toward the ground, 
and air force. What is gravity? I do not 
know. Even Isaac Newton did not tell us 
what it is or how it works. 

The atmosphere rolls around the world 
all the time. How come? We do not even 
know what the atmosphere is. Scientists 
tell us that 21 per cent of it is oxygen, 
which keeps us alive, and that there are 
two or three rare gases in the air, less 
than 1 per cent each. If any one of them 
were diminished or increased, human life 
would no longer be possible. So much 
again for design and purpose. 

I have seen most of the great museums 
in Europe and America. But I have never 
seen anything more interesting than this 
falling leaf. Henry W. Etson 
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No Home For KREISLER 

One of the most fascinating observations I have made in interview- 
ing great creative personalities is that they all seem to have the spirit 
of Christian service in their souls. There is, for instance, Fritz Kreisler, 
the world’s most famous violinist. Kreisler says that none of the money 
he earns through his music belongs to him, because his music is a gift 
of God and he is only the steward of that music and that money. One 
day in Berlin, Germany, when I was lunching in his very humble 
home, he said to me, “I have never owned a home, because a home 
would stand between me and all the homeless of the world. I have 
never eaten a luxurious meal, if I could help it, because that meal 

would stand between me and the hungry of the world.” 
William L. Stidger, in Human ADVENTURES IN Happy Lavine. (Revell) 
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; GOD ISN'T “PRETEND” 


By RUBY LORNELL 


PENNY STARED at the high, white ceil- 
ing of the hospital room. One lone tear 
caught briefly on the edge of her lashes, 
then rolled down her cheek. 

“If only the cracks in the ceiling made 
a rabbit with one ear, like they do at 
home,” she thought drearily. 

But the dim light that came from the 
corridor through the door transom re- 
vealed only a single crack in the ceiling. 

“T bet even Mummy couldn’t ’magine 
much from one measly old crack,” she 
thought. 


PENNY TOUCHED her throat lightly with 
her finger and marveled to find it as 
smooth and soft as before. How could 
it hurt so on the inside and not even 
show on the outside? 

Last night it had been fun to be put 
to bed-in such a high bed. But last night 
was entirely different from tonight. 
Yesterday Mummy and Daddy and 
Doug had taken her to the hospital, ex- 
cept Doug had to wait outside in the 
car because he was only 11 and you 
couldn’t come into the hospital until you 
were 12. ; 

Unless, of course, like Penny, you 
were going to have a _ tonsilectomy. 
When Mummy and Daddy had kissed 
her goodbye, she had a funny feeling 
in her stomach, like butterflies. But 
then the nurse had come around with 
ginger ale and the butterflies vanished. 

That was yesterday. Tonight was 
different. Tonight there weren’t any 
butterflies—there wasn’t room for any- 
thing except the dreadful, aching hurt 
in her throat where the tonsils had 
been. 

Maybe when you're old, like 20, you 
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know that a hurt is just a hurt, but 
when you're nine, and it’s nighttime, 
the hurt becomes a great, engulfing 
Thing that covers your whole body and 
soon fills your whole bed, and even the 

room. 


THERE’S ONLY ONE thing that can help — 
a hurt like that, and that is the feeling — 
of your mother’s hand on your forehead, 
and the sound of your mother’s voice 
singing: 

Children of the Heavenly Father, 
Safely in His bosom gather; 
Nestling bird nor star in heaven, 
Such a refuge e’er was given. 3 

The little dark-haired girl in the next 
bed—Penny wasn’t sure if her name 
were Rita or Greta—had cried herself — 
to sleep. Only an occasional tiny sob — 
disturbed the otherwise regular breath- _ 
ing. But Rita—or Greta—was only 
seven. It was all right to cry yourself 
to sleep when you’re seven. But not 
when you're nine. 

‘I wish I’d brought Abigail,” she 
whispered to the single crack. Abigail 
was cracked and chipped, and one leg 
was shorter than the other since the 
time Penny had pulled it off when Abi- 
gail had been caught under the piano. 
Abigail had slept with Penny for seven 
years, and Abigail was probably very 
lonely. Penny swallowed hard at the 
thought of Abigail’s being lonesome. 
The swallow made her throat hurt even 
worse. 

“Maybe I could play ‘Let’s Pretend’ 
and pretend Abigail is here,” she mur- 
mured. 

For several minutes she whispered to — 
Abigail. She told her about the pretty 
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nurse who brought their supper, and 
about Rita’s—or Gréta’s—lovely curls, 
and about the time all the girls in the 
third grade had brought their dolls to 
school and Abigail hadn’t even cried. 
Gradually, Penny’s eyes began to close, 
but as she turned to give Abigail her 
good-night kiss, there was only a blank 
white space beside her. 

“It’s no use,” she said despairingly 
to the crack. “Abigail isn’t here, no 
matter how much I pretend. Maybe . 
maybe I could pretend ay ic 
here.” 


LIGHTLY SHE PASSED her head over her 
forehead and tried to sing in a whisper: 


Children of the Heavenly Father, 
Safely in His bosom gather. ... 


But Penny’s hand didn’t feel anything 
like Mummy’s, and the whispering made 
her throat throb worse than ever. 

Then, suddenly, the words of the sec- 


ond verse of Mummy’s song came: 


Though He giveth or He taketh, 
God His children ne’er forsaketh. . 


Penny let the tears that had been 
threatening roll down her cheeks. 

“Can you ’magine that?” she whis- 
pered to the crack. “I forgot about 
God. He’s here, right here in this room. 
He’s everywhere, you know—even up 
there in the ceiling with you. I don’t 
even have to pretend God.” 

She took a deep, trembly breath and 
felt the tightness in her throat begin to 
relax. She brushed off the tears from 
her cheek with the back of her hand. 
There weren’t any new ones coming 
now. She turned on her side and bur- 
rowed comfortably into her pillow. 

“Good night, ‘crack,” she murmured 
sleepily. “Good night, God. See you 

JAM. ere CDE on MOMN tae 

Penny was asleep. 


Sretr-REsPECT 

Harotp KincHam had been the street cleaner in Luton, England, 
for many years and was looked upon almost as an institution of the 
place. He became the butt of many jokes, the object of not-so-funny 
pranks, and the recipient of much abuse from sharp tongues. 

Kingham got tired of it all and quit. Nobody cared—at first. But 
days and weeks went by and there were no applicants for his job. 
The town soon became shabby. The citizens demanded that the Rural 


Council do something about it. 


That harassed body went to Kingham and asked him to come back 
to work. Kingham’s answer was that he wouldn’t come until the town 
apologized to him. Accepting in a literal manner this remark, which 
the ex-street cleaner had merely used for emphasis, one of the mem- 


bers asked: 


“You won’t reconsider? You mean it?” 


“T do,” replied Kingham firmly. 


The next day Kingham was back on his old job. For the Rural 
Council, taking him at his word, had escorted him to every door in 
town and made each person apologize in person and promise to treat 
the street cleaner in the future with every courtesy and respect. 
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Youngsters Need to 
Know You Love Them 


By JOHN CRAWFORD 


Teen-agers want a secure place in 


their parents’ affection 


ONE FACT RISES disturbingly out of the 
experience of every specialist dealing 
with girls and boys who are troubled 
in their relationships with themselves 
or with older people: Most adults lack 
the knowledge and skill necessary to 
help growing children become emo- 
tionally sturdy, well-balanced, mature 
men and women whg will be rightly 
self-confident and self-respecting, truly 
fit for citizenship in a democracy. Few 
adults who do possess this precious 
knowledge actually put it to practical 
use in their relationships with girls and 
boys. 

Particularly is this likely to sum up 
the situation where parents (and teach- 
ers!) face the task of guiding teen-agers 
through certain annoying “let-me-do- 
it-myself” stages or headstrong “I want- 
to-do-it-my-way” spells. Somehow 
most older men and women fail to re- 
member that all children, in every gen- 
eration, must navigate these rough pas- 
sages in growing up before they can 
come to real maturity. 


CLosE To Tops in difficulty for me is 
the job of listening patiently to dis- 


This is the last in a series of brief studies in 
being a good parent. Dr. Crawford is Director 
of Guidance at Wagner College, and one of 
the authors of the book, "Better Ways of Grow- 
ing Up," published this year by Muhlenberg 
Press. 
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"Does anybody care about me?" 


‘tressed parents as they relate in detai 


how they have been applying to thei 
unlucky youngster some brand of sure- 
cure punishment which has been sug- 
gested to them. That none of these pun- 
ish-it-out-of-the-child techniques evel 
really “make the girl or boy do right’ 
is not surprising to me. 

What does amaze me is that so few 
thus-punished children get courage 
enough to fight back—or at least to rur 
away! (Not that these aggressive re- 
actions should be encouraged; just tha’ 
I am amazed they occur so seldom.) 

Every young person needs to feel sure 
of being loved and wisely accepted— 
even when some of his actions or be. 
havior are not approved or permitted 
Only out of feeling loved and securs 
can come a real sense of personal wortl 
that becomes a firm base for healthy 
self-confidence, self-respect, self-con 
trol. 

Severely deprived of the right kinv 
of steady affection in early years, © 
child may bear deep emotional scar 
for long years. In some cases the boy 0 
girl who has felt quite uncared for ane 
unaccepted may never be able to mak: 
up the loss, may never be able full: 
to accept affection in adult years. 


IN My OWN experience with boys an» 
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girls I have observed closely their feel- 
ings about being accepted or rejected 
by their elders. Some teen-agers in 
this large group fortunately have known 
the joy and security of being wisely 
accepted all through their lives, par- 
ticularly by parents and teachers. These 
young people’s comments on the mental 
health values of feeling accepted are 
in complete accord with what is needed 
for building better homes, better com- 
munities, a better nation. 

Girls and boys themselves often know 
many of the right answers to problems 
of acceptance. At least they rarely 
mistake sentimental “love” for genuine 
affection and acceptance. Sometimes I 
have wished that their parents and 
leaders had as much good sense as teen- 
agers on teen-age problems! 

Do you know a family circle where 
a vigorous, active teen-ager seems to 
be living in an atmosphere of the right 
mixture of affection and acceptance, 
control and freedom for healthy de- 
velopment? Check that family on the 
following test. The analysis will help 
you evaluate your own knowledge and 
skill as parent and guide to some Pre- 
Grownup. 


CHECK IF YES 
Do the parents in that home themselves 
a share in fairly constant love and 
acceptance? Boys and girls grow 
up better in an atmosphere free from 
bickering and evidence of ill will. Happy 
well-adjusted parents feel emotionally 
secure and strong enough to take in 
stride youthful errors and misbehavior, 
and do not feel personally hurt or dis- 
couraged when the girl or boy gets “out 
of line” now and then. 


Are the parents fairly consistent in their 
‘= controls? Good controls con- 

sistently applied give a sense of 
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steady safety that the teen-ager needs, 
to offset normal jittery tendencies. 
(This does not mean that chronic harp- 
ing and nagging are “good” controls.) 


Are they above being easily disturbed 
O by apparent opposition? Teens 

seldom waste time in wholly use- 
less argument or foolish rebellion. They 
admire grownups who refuse to ava- 
lanche into hot retorts and quarrels over 
problems that could be settled by hon- 
est admission of facts and wise applica- 
tion of rules everyone has previously 
helped to make. 


Do they exhibit a good sense of humor? 
O Can they smile (inwardly, at 

least!) about the heroic antics of 
a girl or boy trying to establish personal 
freedom in an awkward manner? Teens 
all secretly respect such quiet friendly 
humor, although they still look angry 
about the “finality” of whatever deci- 
sion has to be reached and kept. 


Do they sincerely invite co-operation? 
O A healthy sense of partnership 

considerably outweighs any other 
technique of getting a youngster to 
grow up sensibly. 


Do they allow “face-saving” outs when 
O necessary? Boys and girls often 

feel divided between desire to 
please and desire to oppose—with the 
desire to please usually slightly upper- 
most. Overlooking noisy “negative talk” 
and simply accepting the otherwise 
right behavior is a smart trick in al- 
most any case. 


Do they overlook mistakes whenever 

possible? Growing up automat- 
L ically involves plenty of errors! 
These need not be considered as tragic, 
irreparable. Some mistakes can be 
avoided by good guidance, especially 
by sufficient information provided early 
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enough to be really useful to the young 
person. (In matters of sex for example, 
early discussions and access to sound 
facts will avert much of the dangers of 
reckless indulgence with its ensuing 
guilty feelings.) 


Do they praise good behavior in the 
fal right way? Not with lavish senti- 

ment that sooner or later sours 
into scorn, but with quiet honesty that 
includes a friendly pat on the back for a 
job well done! Nagging begets nothing 
but disappointment, followed by poorer 
behavior. Praise, in right amount at the 
right moment, pays excellent dividends. 


Do they limit expectations to the “pos- 
O sible”? No one really feels se- 
cure when expected to perform 
far beyond his top skill and capacity. 
Factors such as I.Q., special aptitude, 
and physical development, for example, 
limit what any boy or girl should be 
expected to do, especially in school. 


Do they clearly show their affection and 
ial acceptance? Teens often feel they 

no longer merit love and trust 
and acceptance because of “past mis- 
takes” probably quite forgotten by their 
elders. Remedy for this undercurrent 
of shame and fear of loss of security 
lies in providing them daily indications 
of steady, continuing affection and ac- 
ceptance. (Who among us is not better 
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for the little warm gesture of healthy 
human relationships?) 


Do they really want their teen-ager to 
O keep growing? It takes keen in- 
sight—but it’s worth the effort!— 
to realize that youthful desire to “try 
their own wings” is not a sign of rebel- 
lion that should be put down at once. 
Being born psychologically is a gradual 
process. Close mother-baby ties must 
somehow taper off as outside affections 
slowly build into the younger life. 


. PARENTS CAN BE wise enough to accept 
much of the pattern of the developing 
youngster trying to find better ways ol 
growing up. That is the only way tc 
give children the courage and stability 
they will need to live life at its fullest 
and best. 

To have wanted a child in the first 
place is perhaps the greatest factor in 
being able to accept him later for what 
he is and does, rather than wishing he 
were different. Even if the arrival of é 
child has not been welcomed, this 
handicap need not shut out all pos- 
sibilities of genuinely accepting the 
child, once he is here. 

The greatest commendation in all the 
world should go to every understand- 
ing grownup: who has wisdom ir 
ACCEPTING growing children and helps 
keep them growing. It is one of the 
most important jobs this side of heaven 


Man ts assuredly too infirm to be able to take a sane view of the 
course of future events. Let us then hope in God and let us not be 
wearied by indiscreet and foolhardy anticipation. Let us trust in God 
for the guidance of our lives, and may grief not have domination 


over us. 


—BL.alsE Pascau (Great Shorter Works of Pascal. Westminster) 
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WHEN THE FAMILY WORSHIPS TOGETHER 


WE THANK GOD THAT WE CAN GIVE 


EVER SINCE they had seen the flower 
in the shop window, Danny and Jean 
had wanted to buy it. It would be the 
perfect Christmas gift for Granny, who 
loved flowers. 

“Just see how red the blossoms are,” 
admired Jean as they stood outside the 
shop window looking at the poinsettia. 

“And look, there are three blossoms 
on it now and buds that will open in a 
few days. It would be pretty for a long 
time,” said Danny. 

“But five dollars!” Jean shook her 
head sadly. 

When the florist had first told them 
the price of the plant, Jean and Danny 
had gone home to count their money. 
But together they had only four dollars 
and twenty cents, even with the money 
that Jean was saving for a book she 
wanted and the fifty cents Danny had 
put aside to buy a pocket knife. 

“If we saved all our allowance, and 
didn’t buy any candy—” suggested Jean. 

Danny shook his head. “We wouldn’t 
have the five dollars in time. Christmas 
is almost here.” 


These pages of guidance in family wor- 
ship appear in THe LurHeran each week. 
They are intended to appeal to young chil- 
iren. Read the story as printed here, and 
oe sure to read from the Bible the story 
suggested each week. A prayer and a sug- 
zested hymn are included. The family may 
idd to this simple guide other hymns as 
lesired, additional prayers (perhaps the 
.ord’s Prayer if the children are older), 
ind time for talking about the story. Hymns 
ire from the Common Service Book, Par- 
sh School Hymnal, or the new Christian 
Youth Hymnal. These books should be in 
yur homes. 
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AND THEN, THE DAY before Christmas, 
they came home to the apartment to 
find Mr. Meredith sitting in the arm- 
chair, chatting with Granny. He had 
been a friend of their father and came 
to see them once or twice a year. 

When Mr. Meredith rose to go he 
drew out his wallet. “Since it is Christ- 
mas,” he began, “here is a dollar, Danny. 
Take Jean down to Dalrymples’ and buy 
some ice cream and candy.” 

“Oh, thank you,’ said Jean, “but, 
please—” 

“Would you mind if we spent it for 
something else?” 

“Why, no.” 

“Something that will be much more 
fun,” Jean assured him. 

So for Danny and Jean the happiest 
part of the whole Christmas was watch- 
ing Granny’s eyes when they placed 
the beautiful flower by her chair. 


WE Reap the Bible: The Wise Men 
Bring Gifts (Matt. 2:1-11). 


WE Srnc a Hymn: As with gladness 
men of old (Common Service Book, 38). 


As with gladness men of old 

Did the guiding star behold; 

As with joy they hailed its light, 
Leading onward, beaming bright; 
So, most gracious God, may we 
Evermore be led to Thee. 


As with joyful steps they sped 

To that lowly manger-bed, 

There to bend the knee before 
Thee Whom heaven and earth adore; 
So may we, with willing feet, 

Ever seek Thy mercy-seat. 


We Pray Together: We thank you, 
Father, that we can give gifts to those 
we love. Amen. : 
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God Speaks for Himself 


This week read Job 38:1—40:5 


YoutTHFuUL Exrau had thought to con- 
quer Job’s stubborn self-righteousness 
in one eloquent speech. He had ap- 
pointed himself defender of God against 
Job’s accusations. Now God brushes 
Elihu aside and speaks for himself. 

The problem of the suffering of good 
men has been well discussed, and now 
Job himself has become the problem. 
He has refuted Satan’s insinuation 
“Doth Job serve God for naught?” In 
spite of his terrible afflictions Job still 
believed in God. 

But he has ventured to the very edge 
of irreverence in his rebellion against 
God’s way of ruling the world. He 
needéd to be reproved and restored. In 
chapters 38-39 God showed Job how 
sinful it was to attempt a contention 
with him. Next week we will consider 
the second part of God’s address in 
which he takes up Job’s other charge 
that God does not rule the world justly 
(40: 6—41:34). 


SPEAKING ouT of a storm, unseen but 
clearly heard, God comes in answer to 
Job’s plea to present his case directly 
before him. He is not there to be ques- 
tioned by Job. “Confront me like a 
man,” says God. “Come, answer these 
my questions” (Moffatt 38:1-3). Then 
God illustrates his wisdom and prov- 
idence over inanimate nature. He 
prefaces all with the ironical question, 
“Where were you when I laid the foun- 
dations of the earth?” Who made the 
measurements, stretched the builder’s 
line, laid the cornerstone, and what 
were its foundations (verses 4-7)? 

What do you know about the sea? 
How was it kept in bounds? (verses 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


8-11). God was doing the questioning 
now, and one can see Job’s self-conceit 
shrinking with each new reference to 
the mysteries of the natural world. 
Next God speaks of the dawn. This 
was a daily recurring mystery to the. 
ancients. They knew nothing of a re-_ 
volving earth. “Job, can you tell how © 
the dawn comes to take a corner of the 
earth as though it were the edge of a 
carpet and shake off the wicked, the 
lovers of the night” (verses 12-15)? 
And what of boundless space in crea- 
tion? “How far have you traveled, Job, 
to discover the springs of the seas or 
the abode of the dead? Have you meas- - 
ured the vast breadth of the earth?” 
Then, in more irony, God asks, “Surely — 
you know! You, born when it was- 
made. You, who have lived so long” 
(verses 16-18)! 


THE MYSTERY OF light and darkness” 
comes next. To the ancients darkness 
was not the mere absence of light, but” 
both had reality. “Of course,” God sug- 
gests, “you know all about them” 
(verses 19-21)! Then He speaks of the 
snow and the hail, stored as in a great 
armory, and brought out to punish the 
wicked. Examples might be cited from 
Exodus 9:22-26 and Joshua 10:11. The 
wind, the rushing rivers, the lightning 
and tempest and the rain, causing the 
bud to shoot—all these are mysteries 
far beyond Job’s ability to understand. 
Dew, frost and ice, whence do they 
come and how are they directed to the 
blessing of the righteous and the pun- 
ishment of the evil (verses 22-30) ? 

What of the clock-like movement of 
the celestial bodies and their influence 
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on the earth? Reference here to con- 
stellations of stars shows how ancient 
was the study of astronomy. Verses 31- 
32 should read: “Can you bind up the 
Pleiades in a cluster, or loose the chains 
of Orion? Can you direct the signs of 
the Zodiac, or guide the constellations 
of the Bear (Moffatt)? Job could only 
bow his head in shame (verses 31-38). 


FROM INANIMATE NATURE God now 
turns to the world of animal life. First, 
the lion and raven, hunted by man, are 
the objects of God’s care. Their young 
do not go hungry (verses 39-41). God’s 
providence reaches out to the wild goats 
and the deer and watches over the birth 
of their young (39:1-4). The wild ass 
and the wild ox (unicorn), with no 
man to care for them, find their living 
in the barren wastes of the wilderness. 
Man cannot tame them. God implies 
that they owe nothing to man, but are 
wholly under divine care (verses 5-12). 

The ostrich (peacock) too, lays her 
eggs in the earth, and they are hatched 
amid many dangers from nature and 
from her enemies. The Arabs have a 
proverb, “stupid as an ostrich,” yet her 
young survive. God has endowed her 
with speed to protect her from those 
who hunt her from horseback (verses 
13-18). 

The passage describing the warhorse 
has been called “one of the finest poems 
in all literature.” It pictures a high- 
strung horse pawing the earth in eager- 
ness to begin the charge against the 
enemy. God is asking, “What have you 
to do, Job, with the creation of a noble 
animal like the warhorse” (verses 19- 
25)? 

Last of all are the hawk and the eagle. 
‘Does your wit send the hawk to soar 
and spread her wings for the south?” 
God asks Job. “Does your word make 
the eagle to mount to nest aloft among 
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the hills” (Moffatt)? So God presses 
home to Job the sin that had been in 
his heart when he had thought to argue 
his case with God (verses 26-30). 


JOB HAD DEMANDED an explanation 
from God. He felt that he had a right 
to know the reason for God’s dealings 
with man. Certainly he could not make 
sense out of his own experience of af- 
fliction, nor could he understand the 
providence of God as he looked upon 
the world. God did not solve Job’s con- 
fusion by supplying direct light. He 
could not reason with Job, for the wis- 
dom of God was too great for the mind 
of aman. Instead God filled Job’s mind 
so full of pictures of his greatness, wis- 
dom, and mercy, that his faith became 
implicit and unquestioning. 

What the three friends and Elihu had 
failed to accomplish, God did. God’s 
final question in this first section of his 
address was, “Will the reprover (or 
critic) contend with the Almighty?” 
And Job humbly answered “I am too 
mean; what shall I answer thee? I lay 
my hand upon my mouth” (40:1-5). 

Job had learned his first lesson. He 
had seen the light of God’s many-sided 
providence over the universe. The 
thought of the vast area in which God 
was revealing himself helped him to 
trust God. Job was limited by his 
merely human wisdom. He understood 
why he had been afflicted no better now 
than before. But now he had a new 
understanding of God. ’ 

As he realized more fully God’s maj- 
esty, he also realized that he could 
safely leave his problem to God. Faith 
grew in Job’s heart by God’s self-rev- 
elation. We, through Christ, have the 
perfect revelation. In that self-revela- 
tion of God, we, too, find the solution 
for every personal problem. 
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Christmas Buying 


THE COMMUTERS’ TRAIN was already 
crowded when it stopped at Eastwick. 
I felt a little guilty about going in at 
that hour but I did want to get into the 
stores as soon as they opened. 

I felt less guilty, however, when a 
man I had met a few evenings before 
pushed past me with no more considera- 
tion than he’d have shown a piece of 
machinery and dropped into the only 
visible seat. It seemed clear that I was 
not going to deprive any regular rider 
of a place. 

The men had all retreated behind 
their morning papers like jungle crea- 
tures taking cover. I smiled at the 
thought and tried to concentrate on the 
most time-saving method of finishing up 
the errands that were taking me to 
town. 

Near me two women were talking. 
Occasionally the sound of the train 
drowned their conversation but I 
couldn’t help hearing most of it. 


“Isnt IT AWFUL,” demanded the fat 
one, plumes waving, “the junk they put 
out for people to buy at Christmas? 
Nothing but junk everywhere.” 

The thin one was re-doing her mouth 
a more violent red but she paused long 
enough to answer. “And people are 
buying it too.” 

“Well, you’ve got to buy something 
and anything that’s worth anything 
costs twice what it’s worth. But it makes 
you boil, that’s what it does.” 

“T’m only buying for the children on 
my list this year.” She had put away 
her lipstick and was studying a flaw 
on her chin. 

“Christmas is for children anyhow, 
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I always say. And by the time you’re = 
through buying for them you haven’t - 
any money left to buy for anyone else.” _ 

“They want this and they want that. 
You should see the lists they hand out.” = 

“And I think they ought to get what | ; 
they want. ees all, they are only 
young once.’ 

» “That’s a They ought to havel 
their fun while they can.” 

“Before they find out what the world 
is like.” The watery blue eyes beneath 
the plumes were surrounded by tiny > 
worry lines which no amount of cream-_ 
ing would be able to remove. ; 


JUST LISTENING to them was sopping © 
up my own Christmas spirit like a- 
sponge. I moved further down the aisle | ; 
where there would be only the news-— 
paper headlines between me and my 
thoughts. Yet my thoughts refused to_ 
co-operate. They kept returning to 
what I had heard. “They ought to get 
what they want. ... They are only’ 
young once. . . . Before they find out 
what the world is like. .. . Christmas is 
for children, anyhow.” 

I looked at the heads bent so busily 
over their reading all along the aisle. 
Christmas is for every single one of 
these people. But how many of them 
know it? How many of them are able 
to grasp the gift offered? What would 
happen in this car if I should suddenly 
start to talk to those about me of a 
peace that has nothing to do with head- 
lines? Of independence of the “junk 
that is put out for people to buy”? No, 
I might be able to lose my inhibitions | 
to that extent, though I doubt it, yet it 
would do these folks little good. They 
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would just think I was mentally off 
balance. 

I gazed down at the top of a man’s 
brown felt and wondered what he was 
thinking under it. Perhaps he under- 
stood the meaning of Christmas every 
bit as well as I did. How could I tell 
about these others? 


THE TRAIN WAS pulling into the sta- 
tion and I found the fat lady with the 
plumes standing directly behind me. 
“See you on the 4.15,” she was saying 
to her friend with the self-made face, 
“Sf we don’t either of us break a leg in 
the crowd.” 

Her eyes met mine and I smiled into 
‘them. “It’s a lovely day for Christmas 
shopping.” As we came down the steps 
she stumbled and I gave her a hand. 
“Merry Christmas!” I wished her sin- 
cerely. She looked surprised but said 
nothing. I hurried off. Now, in a story, 
I thought, my greeting would stay with 
her all day and by nightfall she’d be a 
different woman. 

The doors of the big store had just 


opened when I arrived. An elderly . 


Negro in an official-looking visored cap 
was still doing things to the heavy 
draperies that had covered the inside 
of the plate glass through the night. 
People who were streaming in had an 
early-morning appearance of energy. 
I stepped briskly with them. 


AT THE BOOK department my deter- 
mination wavered. Even with a dozen 
things to do I can seldom resist a dis- 
play of books. 

An attractive clerk who looked 
scarcely older than Joan was replenish- 
ing the piles of children’s books. I 
paused to examine them. 

“May I help you?” she asked. “Were 
you looking for any particular age 
level?” 
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“Just looking, I’m afraid. We have 
had a book corner in our church for 
sale of gift books but I always have to 
look, whether I need anything or not.” 

“Help yourself,’ she replied with a 
cordial smile, “and if you want me, my 
number is 47.” 

There were very few people in the 
department and I glanced at my watch. 
I could allow myself five minutes with- 
out cutting too sharply into my sched- 
ule. 

A fur-clad arm reached across in 
front of me. “Excuse me,” said a soft 
voice. “I want to gather up a few more 
of these.” 

“They are lovely, aren’t they? My, 
you have quite a load there.” 


THE YOUNG WOMAN laughed. Her dark 
eyes were dancing. There was some- 
thing about her nose and mouth as well 
as the inflection of her speech that was 
definitely Jewish. “And I need still 
more,” she said. “I always have a sup- 
ply of children’s books at Christmas 
time and every child who comes to our 
house gets a present.” 

She was so short that she had to 
stretch to reach the books on the middle 
of the large table. “Oh, this is a good 
one. My children have it and it’s almost 
worn out. I’ll take this along for one of 
their friends.” She added the gaily 
jacketed little volume to the pile on her 
left arm. “They have friends of all 
sizes and colors,” she confided, “but 
that’s the way we want it. And no one 
goes away from our house empty- 
handed at Christmas.” 

Her overflowing friendliness was con- 
tagious. I found myself helping in her 
search. When at last I remembered the 
time, far more than my allotted five 
minutes had passed. I set off about my 
errands feeling happier and also more 
puzzled than I had earlier in the day. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Ghost of the depression 


A pastor back in the twenties had worked 
very hard to build up a congregation. A 
run-down church building was replaced 
with a modern structure. The salary was 
several times increased. Then came the 
crash and the aftermath. The salary was 
cut several times, with the understanding 
that it would be restored as soon as the 
condition of the treasury warranted. 

That time never seemed to come, even 
though the treasury came to have a sur- 
plus of several thousand dollars. Even 
when the matter was brought up in coun- 
cil the leaders refused to sponsor any 
change. 

I believe the refusal to take action was 
prompted by ulterior motives—to induce 
the pastor to resign. 

The pastor later moved to a smaller con- 
gregation. Now he wishes to retire, but 
he cannot do so for lack of financial se- 
curity. The funds which should have been 
paid to him for a number of years would 
greatly ease his lot today. 

Does an understanding of this sort have 
any legal standing? Is a pastor helpless? 
What can be done? 


This case is not an isolated one. There 
are others. What the legal standing of 
the understanding between the council 
and the pastor may be depends upon 
exactly what was stipulated—especially 
if it is in writing. If it was an oral 
agreement, its worth hinges upon the 
honor of the persons who made it. In 
any case, the congregation has a moral 
obligation, since the council represents 
it. 

Failure of Christians to live up to 
Christian moral standards of truth, hon- 
esty, and general ‘personal integrity 
gives the church a black eye before the 
world. How the godless crowd loves to 
point a finger at such failures. Without 
doubt there was reason for congrega- 
tions to curtail expenses at the bottom 
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of the depression. But there is no jus- 
tification for the breaking of solemn 
agreements—especially when it is pos- 
sible to keep them. Members of church 
councils must recognize that real ob- 
ligations are to be respected, not evaded. 
“The time is come for judgment to begin 
at the house of God.” 

It is in order that congregations and 
church councils who have failed to live 
up to oral or written understandings 
now take up such matters where they 
were dropped a number of years ago 
and put themselves right with their fel- 
lowmen—and with God. 


Funeral 


Is a private or a public funeral prefer- 
able? This question has been much de- 
bated in our congregation lately, due to 
several private burials. 


Private or public burial is a matter 
for the personal choice of individuals 
and families. In most cases burial is 
public, but families are free to choose 
the opposite if they desire. Relatives 
and friends also deserve some consid- 
eration, and they may have decided 
preferences. It is a matter of sharing 
the last hours with the earthly remains 
of a loved one with relatives and friends. 

Private burial may seem pretty cold 
to outsiders, and sometimes it gives rise 
to the impression that there was some- 
thing unusual connected with the death 
of the person—something to be con- 
cealed. 

Also, there may be a number of cir- 
cumstances which ought to be consid- 
ered, and one’s personal desires may 
need to be modified in the light of the 
total set of conditions. But, in the end, 
the family has the right to do as they 
wish. Talk the matter over with the 
pastor and with the circle of friends and 
relatives who are most concerned. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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Books under the Christmas Tree 
A little corner under the Christmas tree should surely be saved for a few of the 


beautiful books telling the Christmas story. 


In 1948 as usual the best of the books is Christmas, an American Annual of Christmas 
Literature and Art (Augsburg, 66 pages, $1). This is the volume prepared for the 17th 
consecutive year by Randolph E. Haugen. This year’s book contains poems, stories, and 
articles. But most important are the striking pictures, especially those illustrating the 


text of the Christmas Gospel from Matthew 
and Luke. 

Two other annual volumes, Christmas 
Chimes, edited by Lawrence Siersbeck 
(Lutheran Publishing House, 64 pages, 75 
cents), and Christmas Echoes, edited by 
Abner Batalden (Messenger Press, 60 
pages, 85 cents), are also in the Scan- 
dinavian tradition of the Christmas mis- 
cellany, and are refreshing and attractive 
volumes. 

Of enduring value is a_ beautifully 
printed book by Earl W. Count, 4000 Years 
of Christmas (Henry Schuman, 95 pages, 
$2). With reverence it describes the origin 
of Christmas, including a sketch of the 
background of pagan practices—Saturnalia 
and the old Germanic rites—which were 
absorbed into popular celebration of 
Christ’s birthday. Although of trustworthy 
scholarship, it is written with imagination 
and simplicity. 

A Christmas treasure for a small child 
is Simon and Schuster’s Golden Christmas 
Manger ($1), which is a book of 32 figures 
to be cut out and set up as a creche. The 
Christmas personages are attractively 
drawn and beautifully colored. 


Benefits of Prayer 


Prayer. By Dr. Alexis Carrel. 
Gorham. 54 pages. $1.25. 

Dr. Carrel, eminent surgeon, physiologist 
and Nobel prize winner, died in 1944, but 
his influence abides. His 1935 book, Man, 
the Unknown, was a work so gripping and 


Morehouse- 


illuminating that it reached more than 50 


printings in the United States and was 
translated into at least 18 languages. 
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The present tiny book—as to bulk a mere 
essay of a scant 4,000 words—is a com- 
petent recent translation from Dr. Carrel’s 
French, written not many months before 
he died. It is a simple, lucid, reverent 
evaluation of prayer. 

In writing of the blessings that come 
to praying men, Dr. Carrel drew on evi- 
dence collected during the course of his 
long professional career. He observed the 
beneficent effects of prayer in the life of 
his praying co-workers and patients. Such 
evidence is not without value. 

But one is chiefly grateful that between 
the lines on every page the fact emerges 
that the book was inspired by Dr. Carrel’s 
own prayer experience—he knew the 
power of prayer in his own life. Little 
wonder that Dr. Carrel was a great man! 

New York City CHARLES B. ForLscH 


Salvation from War 


The Church, the Gospel and War. Edited by 
Rufus M. Jones. Harper. 169 pages. $2. 

This collection of essays presents a 
pacifist analysis of the relation of Chris- 
tianity to war. Though the essays vary in 
quality they are generally challenging, if 
not entirely convincing to the non-pacifist. 

Excellent historical chapters trace the 
development and effect of the church’s at- 
titude toward war. Writers of these chap- 
ters, Bainton, Latourette, and Charles Igle- 
hart, will command a respectful reading. 

However, the writers of the chapters 
developing a theology of pacifism have run 
into difficulty from the point of view of a 
Biblical faith. The assumption that war is 
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sin can easily be granted, as can the belief 
that “there is no other way whereby we 
may be saved from sin than the way taken 
by Jesus.” But the conclusion that men 
must save the world from sin (by which 
these writers mean war) through refusal to 
go to war (here they equate pacifism with 
the Cross) hardly follows. 

Nevertheless, the non-pacifist needs to 
read such a book as this. For it offers to 
him the desperately needed reminder that 
war violates the spirit and teaching of 
Jesus and is diabolical in its consequences 
for men. It reminds him that he must 
make all his decisions, including those that 
are political, under the tension and con- 
straint of the Gospel. 

When the exigencies of history offer us 
only choices between lesser and greater 
evils this book will give little guidance, 
but it will remind us of the nature of the 
compromises we make. If this book does 
not help us to find ways to prevent the 
coming of war it will remind us that we 
ought to find those ways. 

Teaneck, N. J. Harotp C. Letts 


A Warning 


Separate Church and State Now. By Joseph 
Martin Dawson. Richard R. Smith. 220 pages. 
$2.50. 

This book is the third to be published 
recently regarding the separation of church 
and state. The two others are Catholicism 
and the American Mind by Garrison, and 
The New Leviathan by Paul Hutchinson. 
The author’s title is timely. If the exclama- 
tion point has been omitted in the impera- 
tive title, the contents of the book will 
furnish the proper punctuation. 

This is a study of today’s incidents of 
conflict in the theories of the relation of 
church and state. The author focuses upon 
the area of the public school and reviews 
state and federal decisions regarding it. He 
vividly reminds us of the snare of Gov. 
Alfred Smith’s “American Catholicism.” 
He warns against the peril of a change in 
American culture by the Roman Catholics 
of America, who “unhesitatingly use po- 
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litical pressures to secure the ends they 
desire” according to their church-state 
doctrine. 

The author wisely diagnoses the “na- 
tional drift” and discerns a serious miscon- 
ception among Protestants who “have sub- — 
stantially accepted the Catholic view: they — 
believe that spiritual values are largely 
limited to the realm of organized religion.” 

There is enough powder and ammunition 
in this book for making the Reformation a _ 
1948 movement and bringing it up to date. 
Many will have to discard their antiquated — 
blunderbusses; for the handling of this : 
material requires intelligence, caution, and — 
courage, lest it explode in their faces. 

Utica, N. Y. ARNOLD F’, KELLER 


Help for S. S. Teachers 


Snowden-Douglas Sunday School Lessons. 
1949. By Earl L. Douglas. Macmillan. 428 — 
pages. $2. : ] 


For the faithful teacher of the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Lessons (called 
Augsburg Lessons in the United Lutheran — 
Church) this is an excellent volume of © 
source material and suggestions. It is con-— 
cerned with the lessons for Intermediate- 
Senior and Young People-Adult groups. — 

A lesson plan, suggested questions and — 
topics for discussion, plus “hints to teach- 
ers” are included for each week. The ma- — 
terial is clearly arranged and should be 
easy to use. 

In 1949 the lessons for six months com- 
prise a life of Jesus. The third-quarter 
lessons are on the Psalms, and fourth- 
quarter lessons are concerned with great 
passages from Isaiah and Jeremiah. 

For most of the lessons there are a num-_ 
ber of vivid illustrations or apt quotations — 
which supplement the analysis and expla- 
nation of the Scripture text. The emphasis 
of the volume is moralistic rather than © 
doctrinal, but that is generally true of | 
Sunday school instruction as a whole. 


Fifty Thousand Missionary Miracles. By Lester — 
F. Sumrall. Zondervan. 170 pages. $2. 
Travel tale of a missionary couple in © 
Latin America. 
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On the day after Thanksgiving, Nov. 
26, the Philadelphia morning paper, and 
probably other journals having mem- 
bership in the American news gathering 
associations, announced that Dr. O. 
Frederick Nolde had embarked on a 
plane that would bring him within 48 
hours to the meeting of representatives 
of the World Council of Churches, “at 
the plenary sessions of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly” in Paris, 
France. We quote further from the 
newspaper column, “Dr. Nolde was re- 
cently appointed secretary for interna- 
tional affairs of the World Council of 
Churches at the meeting of that eccle- 
siastical body at Amsterdam in Hol- 
land.” 

We deem it our privilege to express 
the basis of confidence in Dr. Nolde 
when he is given a representative posi- 
tion in the inter-church and _ inter- 
national conferences of which the UN 
is the convener and trustee. He has 
participated in the meetings which 
framed the charter of that important 
body, among them the assembly at San 
Francisco at which the charter was 
drafted. He was in attendance at the 
Princeton meetings, and in the interims 
he has paragraphed the objectives and 
defined the limitations of ecclesiastical 
memberships in the UN. His contacts 
have been broader than what are dis- 
tinctively Lutheran tenets; in fact, they 
are the matters of concern to ecumen- 
ical Christianity. 

Before leaving the airport at New 
York he supplied the following para- 
graph dealing with religion and United 
Nations sponsorship of social relations. 
“The articles dealing with religious 
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liberty in the draft of the Declaration 
of Human Rights were an ‘irreducible 
minimum of safeguard’ found necessary 
by member churches of the World 
Council for the maintenance of religious 
liberty and as an integral part of a 
just world social order. 

“It is particularly important that UN 
delegates recognize the crucial place of 
religious liberty in any pronouncement 
of human rights and fundamental free- 
dom.” 


Some unorthodox comments 

It was said of a sailor that when he 
was asked if he could play the piano, 
he replied: “I don’t know; I have never 
tried.” We might make a similar reply 
were we invited to cross the Atlantic 
Ocean in a plane. The experience would 
be something new and perhaps have 
enough temptation to persuade us to 
make the journey. But there would 
need to be good and sufficient reasons 
for the haste involved that would make 
us exchange a ship for a plane. 

We recall reading about some new 
traffic regulations that enabled a busi- 
ness visitor to New York from a south- 
ern city to shorten the time used to 
travel from Harlem to Liberty Street 
by three minutes. “And now that we 
have saved it, what shall we do with 
it?” he inquired of his companion. 

We are suggesting that one negative 
result of numerous mechanisms is re- 
lease from occupations for whose con- 
sumption of time they have no substi- 
tute. Satan is not necessarily the sole 
finder of work for idle hands, but in 
many instances there is a “smell of 
sulphur” that should be a warning as to 
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suspicious sources of non-employment. 

Dr. Nolde is a busy person whose reg- 
ular work as an educator, it can be 
said with safety, makes legitimate and 
exhaustive demands upon his time. 
Much the same observation applies to 
the folk who are his fellow workers in 
behalf of UN and similar altruistic en- 
deavors. But one can find excuse for 
questioning the worthwhileness of the 
risks they run and the sacrifices they 
must make. Experience offers much 
evidence that many folk have little or 
no claim upon the good will and espe- 
cially the good deeds of their fellow 
mortals. 

One of the reasons why Christianity 
is difficult to propagate is the utter 
anti-reasonableness of its ethical prin- 
ciples; only their divine source and 
their practice by the Son of God give 
them the buoyancy that keeps them in 
circulation “from generation to genera- 
tion.” 

The above comment is not original 
with this department. It was an ex- 
pression to which a Chinese ambassador 
to the United States of America gave 
public utterance nearly half a century 
ago when he said the Sermon on the 
Mount might be practiced by angels 
but it is far too idealistic for human 
beings. He referred in particular to our 
Lord’s exhortations relative to forgiving 
our enemies and doing good to those 
who hate us. 

We return to our starting point which 
was a comment on the willingness of a 
fellow Lutheran to travel by plane from 
New York to Paris and aid the con- 
tinuance of one department of United 
Nations. We believe in the propriety of 
maintaining that organization, but we 
cannot convince ourselves that the peo- 
ple in whose behalf it is working are 
worthy of the demands they make upon 
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‘critics, “Let us look at the record.” 


their contemporaries and the coming 
generations. It is the religion of the 
Noldes and others—or more accurately 
it is the resources which the grace of 
God makes available and which will 
keep this organization or at least the 
basic pattern of it alive. They who are 
now its leaders, they who find no jour- 
ney too great and no danger too deadly, 
have back of them the commission of 
the Son of God and the resources of the 
kingdom He became incarnate to es- 


tablish. i 


Results justify appeals 

In the latest issue of The National 
Lutheran, of which the date is Novem- 
ber 1948, one finds primary emphasis 
on Lutheranism in the large rather than. 
in the dimensions which do not extend 
beyond the ULCA and its constituent 
synods. Officially this journal is similar 
in size to THE LUTHERAN, but it seeks to. 
present its readers with the operations 
of the National Lutheran Council and! 
the Lutheran World Conference. i 

The progress in good works which 
church members of two thirds of the 
Lutherans of the United States and 
Canada have made in the last two dec— 
ades or more supplies ample justifica— 
tion for support and continuance of 
these two, each in its own field. Accom= 
plishments in both quantity and quality 
have been awesomely great. People wha» 
speak critically of our church and its 
ambitious programs will experience real 
satisfaction in the spread of service inte. 
many fields which the 30-year-old Na- 
tional Lutheran Council and the two- 
year-old Lutheran World Conference 
have activated. 

We quote the distinguished New 
Yorker of some years ago who was ac—- 
customed to urge his contemporary> 


—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
The Lutheran» 


20th Anniversary, Ground-breaking 
Observed by Arkansas Church Oct. 3 


By Rosert E. GASTON 


Kansas Crry—Members of St. Luke’s 

Church, Fort Smith, Ark., celebrated its 

20th anniversary Oct. 3 by 

breaking ground for their new 

Kansas church building. The congre- 

gation is the only ULCA group in the 

Wonder State and the new chapel and 

Sunday school building, now under con- 

struction, marks the final step in the relo- 
cation program of this mission church. 

Fort Smith is the largest industrial city 
of the state and by 
early 1949 will be 
the center for over 
20,000 army trainees 
in Camp Chaffee. 
Since 1941, the city’s 
population has passed 
the 51,000 mark al- 
though the state as a 
whole has fallen off. 
This has produced a 
“boom,” making it 
difficult for the con- 
gregation to build in face of rising costs. 

However, one of the region’s largest con- 

tractors took a personal interest in the new 
building, submitted a bid of $35,000—$20,000 
less than another bidder. Pastor Samuel 
W. Jensen and his people are rejoicing 
that they will be able to build the church 
they want at a cost estimated by Philadel- 
phia Architect T. Norman Mansell. 
_ Curist Cuurcu, Eureka, Kan., observed 
the 75th anniversary of its organization 
Nov. 21. Leroy Rinard, Salina Lutheran 
layman, and Dr. T. Benton Peery, of St. 
Paul’s Church, Wichita, were speakers. 
Dr. George L. Anderson, synodical his- 
torian and Kansas University history de- 
partment head, gave the history of the 
congregation. 

Organized Oct. 26, 1873, with seven char- 
ter members, the congregation worshiped 
at various times in empty store buildings 
and school houses. In 1874 it was formally 
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admitted to the Kansas Synod. The first 
building was dedicated in 1882, was re- 
modeled later with pipe organ and art 
glass windows installed. In 1924, a new 
church was built at a cost of $100,000. A 
parsonage was erected in ’23. The congre- 
gation at present has 286 confirmed mem- 
bers. Pastor is the Rev. Robert E. Gaston. 

Jupce Wi1am J. Wertz, a member of 
St. Paul’s Church, Wichita, was elected to 
a four-year term as judge of the Second 
District Court in the November elections. 
. .. KENNETH ANpERSON, St. Mark’s Church 
councilman from Emporia, was elected a 
member of the state legislature from the 
45th Kansas district. 

Dr. ANDREAS Barb, pastor of St. Mark’s 
Church, Kansas City, Mo., was Reforma- 
tion Rally speaker for Marshall (Mo.) 
Protestant churches Oct. 31. 

BisHop G. Bromitry Oxnam, Methodist 
bishop of New York City, was Reformation 
Day speaker in Kansas City when he spoke 
to about 12,000 persons in Municipal Au- 
ditorium at the Christian Festival of Faith 
sponsored by the Kansas City Council of 
Churches. ULCA and Augustana churches 
participated in the service. 

A Foreign Mission Advance program was 
conducted in St. Mark’s Church, Kansas 
City, Mo., Nov. 14 with Dr. T. Benton Peery 
as principal speaker. A similar meeting 
was held Nov. 16 in First Church. 

First EncLtisH CuurcH, St. Josepp, re- 
cently started an extensive improvement 
program. By completion, the congregation 
will have spent about $30,000 to remodel 
the parish house, basement and nave of 
the church proper. 


Farmers’ Contributions in Produce 


Swell Building Fund by Over $125 


By Witson P, Arp 


Hacerstown—“Ask your farmers for a 
cow and some chickens and they will re- 
spond. But cows and chick- 

ens can’t build churches,” 

Maryland said the banker when Pas- 
tor Morris G. Zumbrum of the Jefferson 
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parish inquired about borrowing money to 
build an addition to St. Paul's Church, 

The banker was wrong. For a calf, a 
litter of pigs and 25 chickens have turned 
in $187 to the building fund. Other mem- 
bers of the congregation have pledged acres 
of wheat, corn and potatoes in a Lord’s 
Acre plan, 

During the past year, $8,500 has been 
contributed to the fund which now totals 
over $10,000. The money will be used to 
build an educational unit. Already a sim- 
ilar plan sponsored by the Luther League 
of the congregation has resulted in sending 
a goat to Japan and in supporting a Chinese 
student at Hamma Divinity School. 

“The Lord’s Acre plan,” says Pastor 
Zumbrun, “deepens the recognition of God 
as the source of all growth and teaches 
that man should be a good steward of the 
soil and its produce.” 

ON® OF THE LARGEST rural missionary so- 
cieties in the synod, St. John’s Church, 
Salem parish, the Rev. Willis R. Brenne- 
man pastor, has celebrated its 35th anni- 
versary, Sister Martha Hansen, Baltimore 
Deaconess Motherhouse, was the speaker 
Nov. 14 at the Thank Offering service. 

Mr. Zron Cuurcu, Sharpsburg, Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Wade pastor, on Nov. 7 dedicated 
a new narthex, bell tower, bulletin board 
and tower cross. Guest preacher was the 
Rev. Edward P. Heinze, St. Mark's Church, 
Hagerstown. 

“PROBLEMS OF THE Hour on Our Door- 
steps” is the general theme of a series of 
Sunday evening fellowship meetings 
planned by the Evangelical Church, Fred- 
erick, Dr. Wouter V. Garrett pastor. Lu- 
theran student work, Panama and the Vir- 
gin Islands, Islands of the Pacific, and 
Puerto Rico are scheduled. The ULC pic- 
ture, “The Salt of the Earth,” was shown 
at the Thank Offering service Nov. 21. Dr. 
Andrew Gehr Truxal, recently inaugurated 
president of Hood College, Frederick, was 
the guest preacher at the annual Thanks- 
giving service. 

AN essay contest for all high school stu- 
dents is sponsored by the brotherhoods of 
the synod on the subject “Tithing, What 
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It Can Mean to Me and My Church.” First 
prize is $25. 

A succrssFuL leadership training course 
has been conducted for six weeks in Trin- 
ity Church, Hagerstown, by Miss M. Cathe- 
rine Beck, parish worker, and a group of 
assistants. 

Tue Rev. C. Lercutron Kine, pastor of 
Prince of Peace Church, Cambria Heights, 
Long Island, was the speaker at the Carroll 
County Reformation rally held in Trinity 
Church, Taneytown. 


Lutheran Church Center Dedicated 


in Nation's Capital November 14 


A four-story building, less than a block 
from the White House and within whose 
walls a President of the United States once 
lived temporarily, was formally dedicated 
as the official Lutheran.Church Center of 


’ Washington, D. C., on Nov. 14. 


The building, owned and operated by the 
National Lutheran Council, houses the of- 
fices of seven Lutheran agencies—among 
them groups of the National Lutheran 
Council, the Missouri Synod, the United 
Lutheran Church, and the Veen area 
Inner Mission Society. 

Built almost a century ago fare cover 
picture), the structure at 736 Jackson Place, 
N.W., has been occupied by several fam- 
ilies prominent in national life. Perhaps 
the best known was President Theodore 
Roosevelt who used it as a temporary 
White House during four months of 1902 
while the Pennsylvania Avenue landmark 
was undergoing alterations. The Cabinet 
once met in the exact room in which the > 
dedicatory services were held last month. 
Roosevelt convalesced in a second floor 
room following injuries in a traffic accident, - 
and it was also the site of the settlement 
of the famous anthracite coal strike. . 

The building was bought by the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council in 1944 and used ~ 
as a Lutheran Service Center until March 1 
of this year. Since then, it has undergone > 
remodeling for its mew use as an office 
building and as a meeting place for inter-_ 
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synodical Lutheran events. 

Three National Lutheran Council agen- 
cies have offices in the Center: the Bureau 
of Service to Military Personnel, Chaplain 
(Colonel) Gynther Storaasli, executive 
secretary-elect; the Chaplainey Service, 
Division of Welfare, the Rev. Carl R. Plack, 
institutional chaplaincy consultant; and the 
Washington office, Division of Public Rela- 
tions, the Rev. Robert E. Van Deusen, sec- 
retary. The other four agencies in the 
building are: the Board of Education, 
United Lutheran Church, Dr. Gould 
Wickey, executive secretary; the Washing- 
ton Lutheran Inner Mission Society, the 
Rev. Donald F. Bautz, executive director; 
the Armed Services Commission, Missouri 
Synod, the Rev. Kenneth L. Ahl, executive 
secretary; and the Washington office, De- 
partment of Public Relations, Missouri 
Synod, Miss Olinda Roettger, secretary. 

Dr. Paul C. Empie, executive director of 
the National Lutheran Council, performed 
the official act of dedication during the 
ceremony which was also highlighted by 
addresses by Dr. P.O. Bersell, president 


of the Augustana Lutheran Church, and) 


the Rev. O. A. Sauer, secretary of the 
Armed Services Commission of the Lu- 
theran Church—Missouri Synod. Presid- 
ing was ULCA’s Dr. L. Ralph Tabor, pastor 
of Luther Memorial Church and chairman 
of the NLC Division of Public Relations. 
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Distinctive Church to be Erected 
By Trinity Congregation, Jackson 


By H. Brent SCHAEFFER 


Jackson—After more than nine years of 
planning and preparation, the construction 
of a new church for 
iecieeinni Trinity congregation, 
Mississippi this city, has begun. The 
new church will have features which will 
present something “inspiringly and rev- 
erently distinctive in church structures.” 
Church leaders say it will be a “Lutheran 
gem in a vast non-Lutheran setting.” 

Contributions of over $35,000 have al- 
ready been received from interested sup- 
porters in 16 states. Ground-breaking cere- 
monies conducted recently (see cut) found 
Pastor H. Brent Schaeffer, fourth from 
right, watching as members of the church 
council and the building committee turn 
the first spadefuls of Jackson soil. 

THE syNnop recently sponsored a “men for 
the ministry” program participated in by 
all the pastors and the Rev. J. L. Drafts, - 
Lexington, S. C., who has been preaching 
in special services in churches in Winston 
and Attala counties. Boys from all par- 
ishes were present for the program and 
leaders believe a strong movement has 
been started in impressing this calling 
upon the boys of the church. 
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$900 Produces $2,124 


In June, Pastor Hudson M. Clements 
borrowed $900 from a Butler (Pa.) bank, 
distributed that sum to members of Trin- 
ity Church, admonished his people to 
apply the parable of the talents and to 
invest the money. Later, he indicated, 
the capital and profits would be returned 
to the church, the former used to repay 
the debt to the bank, the remainder to 
be applied to much-needed repairs. 

November 1I4 was the Day of Reckon- 
ing. The $900 had been invested wisely 
enough to produce $2,124—enough to 
repay the debt and purchase a $1,100 
heating system. 

Largest amount—$88—came from a 
dentist who had invested his original 
A_ housewife 


money in dental fillings. 
sold 48 pies, 52 dozen buns, 137 dozen 
cinnamon rolls and one cake to return 
$64 on her original investment in sup- 
plies. A six-year-old girl used $2 to pur- 
chase strawberry plants, returned $6. 


Others rabbits, 
washed cars, sold balloons as well as 
brooms, constructed miniature houses for 
Christmas tree decorations. 


raised mowed lawns, 


"| think it's just grand," commented 
Pastor “But | don't know 
whether | could ever get up enough cour- 
age to ask them to do it again!" 


Clements. 


J. K. Jensen Conducts Two ‘Schools 


For Treasurers’ in Midwest Synod 
By Lorin J. Woirr 


Lincotn—J. K. Jensen, former treasurer 

of the Northwest Synod and a member of 

the ULCA Executive Board, 

Nebraska led a “School for Treas- 

rs” in Wisner on Nov. 

17, and in Lincoln the following night. The 

work of the treasurers of congregations 

and auxiliaries was discussed as it relates 

to the local, synodical and national or- 
ganizations. 
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A JOINT MEETING of the executive com- 
mittees of the Nebraska and Midwest 
synods was held in Fremont in September. 
Plans for closer co-ordination of the work 
of the two synods and its Sunday schools 
and auxiliaries were discussed. 

Str. Marx’s Cuurcu, Pender, recently held 
the service of cornerstone laying. The Rev. 
Walter Rowoldt, pastor, and the Rev. Hugo 
Welchert, secretary of synod, took part. 

Goop SHEPHERD congregation, Lindy, laid 
the cornerstone of their new church Oct. 3. 
The Rev. Erich Petersen, pastor of the 
congregation; the Rev. H. O. Rhode, Bloom- 
field; and President Lorin J. Wolff par- 
ticipated. 

St. Perer’s congregation, Falls City, held 
a service of rededication for their enlarged 
and beautified church on Nov. 6. The 
church is now about twice its former size. 
The entire work was done by the members 
of the congregation and is paid for. Speak- 
ers were the former pastors: Henry Goede, 
Martin Schroeder, and Victor Moeller, the 
president of synod, and Western Semi- 


Flying Churchmen 

Because the Midwest Synod Brotherhood con- 
vention came during the busiest season of the’ 
year for Fontanelle (Nebr.) farmers Howard! 
Ruwe and Luther Monke, these Lutheran laymen’ 
felt they could not afford to take time to drive to 
Wayne for the annual meeting. They managed) 
to spare time to attend all sessions, however, 


by using Mr. Monke's Cessna 140. 
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marian Martin Schroeder, Jr. 

_ Joun Rasmussen of Arlington was elected 
president of the Midwest Synodical Broth- 
erhood at the ninth annual convention held 
in Redeemer Church, Wayne, recently. 
Others named include: Edward Engel, 
Columbus, vice president; John C. Peters, 
Scribner, secretary; E. T. Warnemunde, 
Winside, treasurer; William H. Bunker, 
Ogallah, Kan., statistical secretary; Pastors Every 
William Goede and Richard Jobman, ad- st i 
visors. Christian 

EXTENSIVE IMPROVEMENTS have been made 
at Glenvil in anticipation of the celebration 
of the 70th anniversary of the founding of 
St. Paul’s Church. 

Zion Cuurcu, Wakeeney, Kan., observed ® 
its mission festival Oct. 10 with a new pas- 
tor, the Rev. Rudolph Moehring. Services 
were conducted in German and English, 
and an offering of over $1,000 was received. 

THE 21ST ANNUAL CONVENTION of the Mid- 
west synodical Luther League was con- 
ducted at St. Paul’s Church, Diller, and 
featured Nebraska’s Governor Val Peterson 
as speaker. The three-day convention 
drew 69 delegates and nearly 250 reg- 
istered visitors. A $200 scholarship spon- 
sored by the Leaguers was presented to 
Alex Wacker of Lincoln, for recognition 
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On Whom the Spirit Came 


By MILES W. SMITH 


A comprehensive, scholarly study of the 
Acts of the Apostles, presented in narra- 
tive form. One gains a new understanding 
of the Holy Spirit by seeing the effect it 
had on the lives of the Apostles, and 
early evangelists. Excellent for devo- 
tional reading or a study text $2.50 


New Testament Evangelism 
By ARTHUR C. ARCHIBALD 


A “how” book on visitation evangelism. 


of “faithful study” in pursuit of his chosen 
field of service, the ministry. 

Over 20 pastors of the Southern Confer- 
ence attended the annual convention at St. 
Matthew’s Church, Johnson. Highlight of 
the sessions was an extensive treatise on 
“The Church and Social Action” presented 
oy Pastor E. C. Hansen. 

Tue Rev. Ropert ScurrK, who recently 
>ompleted a year’s graduate work at Phila- 
lelphia Seminary for the degree of S.T.M., 
1as accepted a call to St. John’s Church at 
3ennington. 

Tue Rev. Herman Jones, Dakota City, 
las accepted a call to St. John’s Church, 
Scribner, effective Nov. 21. 

THe Rev. Warren F. Cuurcuity of Ellis, 
<an., was elected president of the Kansas 
Sonference at the annual meeting held in 
Jarrouzett, Texas, Nov. 2-3. Ten pastors 
yarticipated in the program featured by a 
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Simple and fruitful ways of keeping a 
year-round enlistment going—patterned 
after the New Testament plan of sending 
witnesses two by two. A practical book 
that abounds in illustrations growing out 
of actual experience $2.00 


Understanding Adults 
By DONALD R. GORHAM 


For those attempting to teach a class of 
adults, this book provides an understand- 
ing of the major areas in which people 
differ. A better knowledge of their needs 
will enable you to make your lessons 
appeal to every member of your group. 
Written in clear, direct language .... $2.00 


From the Bookseller or 


THE JUDSON PRESS 


1703 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 
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A Little Child Shall Lead 
Conversation around at least one Westville, N. J., Sunday dinner table on Oct. 17 
was how cold the nave of St. John's Church had been that morning. While Father explained 
to Mother that the furnace was broken beyond repair, that the church council could not 
afford a $1,500 appropriation for a new heating system, their six-year-old daughter seemed 


strangely silent. 


Later in the week, Miss Six appeared at the door of Pastor John Mangum, held out a 


small brown bag. 


“Here, Pastor," she began. 


"This is to help keep the church warm!" 


Pastor Mangum had no cold, but suddenly needed a handkerchief as he glanced inside 


the bag and saw hundreds of pennies. 
“There are 300 pennies in there," 


said the child. 


"I've been saving them out of my 


allowance for over a year now. Every week I'm going to save two pennies for the church." 


A day later, a letter from the pastor was being read by each member of St. John's. 
In it was the story of the six-year-old, along with one of her pennies. 


"Please keep this penny on your living-room table," 


advised the pastor. “Let it be a 


reminder always that there is one child who loves her church enough to give two cents of 
her allowance each week. How much of your savings are you willing to give to ‘help keep 


the church warm'?" 
Events moved quickly. 


Members who attended church the following Sunday shivered 


in the cold again, but pledged over $570. Two hundred dollars in cash arrived on Refor- 


mation Sunday, $600 more a week later. 


Since then the whole congregation has seemed drawn into closer felliowsnie than ever 


before—all as a result of: 


One little six-year-old girl and her three hundred pennies! 


round table discussion on Church Prob- 
lems led by Pastor Arthur W. Huneke. 


In St. Louis 
A WARM WELCOME AWAITS YOU 
at 


St. MARK’S 
ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


6337 CLAYTON ROAD 
(Just west of Forest Park) 


MARVIN EF. SIELKEN, Pastor 
THE SERVICE 10:45 A. M. 


ADVENT LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


1329 SOUTH ALVARADO ST. 


HENRY SCHERER, Pastor 


SUNDAY SCHOOL, 9:30 A. M. 
WORSHIP, 11:00 A. M. 
MEN’S SERVICE CLUB 

(Wed.) 8:00 P. M. 


Protestant Council of Brooklyn 
Holds Industrial Seminar Nov. 10-11 


By Ontver W. Powers 
Brooxtyn—Following the example of 
the Long Island Conference School or 
Labor Relations, the Brook- 

New York lyn Division of the Prot- 
estant Council sponsored ar 

Industrial Seminar at Pawling, N. Y., Nov 
10-11. Among those taking part were! 
Mark Starr of the International Garmen) 
Workers Union and Whitney C. Colby oF 


Standard Oil of New Jersey. 


Undaunted by the recent Supreme Cour 
decision on released time, the Protestan 
Council called the Rev. Carl A. Hansen t) 
head its staff on Christian Education. 

THE ANNUAL Unity Ratty of the Brooklym 
District Luther League was held at Hol 
Trinity Church on Nov. 20. Bill Lazaretk 
Harvard law student and former presiden 
of the New Jersey Lutheran Students’ As? 
sociation, was speaker. 


The Lutheray 


A number of churches in the New York 
area have made startling records in stew- 
ardship programs. Among them is Zion 
Church, the Rev. Leopold W. Bernhard 
pastor. So far it has overpaid its Lutheran 
World Action quota for 1948, has paid $350 
through the Sunday school to the Board of 
American Missions for a chapel in Busby, 
Canada, and is nearing the completion of 
the double apportionment goal for this 
year. In addition, packages of food and 
clothing have gone to General Superin- 
tendent Jacobi of Berlin and Pastor Daase 
in Rheydt, Rhineland, for his East Prussian 
refugees. Over 200 packages were sent 
with postage alone costing over $400. 

Another congregation in Brooklyn send- 
ing packages besides making Lutheran 
World Action goals and double apportion- 
ment is St. Mark’s Church, Brooklyn, the 
Rev. Ellis Kretchmer pastor. 

Hoty Triniry Cxuurcn, Brooklyn, has 
reached half of the pledges for their $60,000 
building program. 

AT THE 95TH ANNIVERSARY service of St. 
Paul’s Church, Williamsburg, Brooklyn, on 
Nov. 7, the Rev. J. B. Flotten of St. Albans 
spoke on the Amsterdam Convention. 

AS A RESULT of a year-round 50th anni- 
versary program of monthly presentations 
by representatives of the major boards of 
the United Lutheran Church St. Stephen’s 
Church, Brooklyn, has conducted its first 
regular every member visitation. From the 
results of pledges they are assured that 
for the first time they will meet their full 
apportionment in addition to Lutheran 
World Action quota and their share for the 

Brooklyn Inner Mission Society. Speaker 
for November was Dr. Clarence C. Stough- 
ton, executive secretary of the Laymen’s 
Movement of the ULCA. The Rev. Oliver 
W. Powers is the pastor. 

Tue Rev. Rosert J. NELSON, assistant 
pastor of Good Shepherd Church, has been 
called to St. Paul’s Church, Utica, ef- 
fective Dec. 1. 

Sr. Matruew’s Cuurcy, Brooklyn, cele- 
brated the 25th anniversary of the pastor- 
ate of the Rev. F. C. G. Gille on Nov. 5. It 
was also the 84th anniversary of the con- 
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gregation. Sermons were preached by 
President Frederick R. Knubel and Dr. 
John A. Weyl. 

Tue Rev. THomas B. Kure, pastor of 
St. Mark’s Church, Indianapolis, Ind., for 
the past three years, has accepted a call to 
become pastor of the Church of the Advent 
at Broadway and 93rd Street, New York 
City. He assumed his new duties Nov. 14. 


VOECS 1, Mee Nar es 


Cassocks—Surplices—Stoles—Scarves 
Silks—Altar Cloths—Embroideries 
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1837 Over One Hundred Years 1948 
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New ‘Church Rises Debt-free from 


Ruins of Disastrous Fire in 1945 
By C. A. PHILiies 


SaLisBury—On March 11, 1945, a dis- 

astrous fire destroyed the building of Chris- 

tiana congregation, 

H near Granite Quarry. 

North Carolina P62" Cre atone 

building fund and a $3,400 insurance pol- 

icy, the congregation of 279 members voted 

unanimously the following Sunday to re- 
build. 

On Nov. 7 of this year, the cornerstone 
for a new church—90 per cent complete— 
was laid by the pastor, synodical president 
and other clergymen. A total of $96,000 
had been spent on the structure up to that 
time. About $24,000 will be spent before 


HO TRINITY CHURCH 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
200 S. W. Eighth Avenue 
Luther A. Thomas, D.D., Pastor 
Downtown Miami 
CHIEF SERVICE 11:00 A.M. 
This Church Welcomes You 


When visiting in the Shenandoah Valley, stop af 
ST. MARK’S 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


CAMPBELL AVE. and THIRD ST. 
ROANOKE, VA. 


On Highway No. 11 
Walking Distance of All Hotels 
SERVICES 11 A.M. and 8 P.M. 
Rev. J. E. Stockman, Pastor 


ST. PAUL'S 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DENVER, COLO. 


E. W. Harner, D.D., Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICE, 11:00 A.M. 
16th AVENUE at Grant Street 

One block north of the State Capitol 
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GRANITE QUARRY CORNERSTONE 
. debt-free after fire 


the church is furnished as the congrega- 
tion wishes. Thus far the congregation 
is debt free. 

Participating in the dedication and cor- 
nerstone laying were (see cut): Dr. Voigt 
R. Cromer, left, president of the North 
Carolina Synod; Pastor Paul G. Kinney, 
and Dr. G. W. McClanahan, former pastor. 

A REGIONAL CONFERENCE on foreign mis- 
sions was held in Charlotte in October, 
Many Lutherans attended the interde- 
nominational rally in the First Methodist 
Church Oct. 20. Lutherans filled St. Mark’s 
Church for the denominational rally the 
following night. Speakers were Pastor 
Atsumi Tosaka, Miss Alice Zechariah, Dr 
L. Grady Cooper, and Dr. John L. Yost: 

The Christian Rural Overseas Program 
for European relief will receive impetus 
in North Carolina in a Friendship train 
collecting carloads of farm products from 
every county in the state. All counties have 
been organized and goods for shipmen? 
will be collected this month. 

The Rev. John B. Moose, professor a’ 
Southern Seminary, was speaker Oct. | 
when the renovated nave and chancel o° 
Grace Church, Thomasville, were ded-- 
icated. 

Trinity CuurcuH, Concord, held a ground:~ 
breaking service Oct. 17 for an educational: 
building. Plans include enlargement ane! 
rearrangement of the church chancel. At 1 
homecoming service held the same day, thu 
Rev. F. E. Dufford of Charleston spoke. — 
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Tue Rev. Joun D. Barrincer relinquished 
is work in Grace Church, Hendersonville, 
o resume active duty as chaplain in the 
J.S. Army, effective Nov. 9. 

BrerHany CuurcH, Hickory, dedicated 
ower chimes and amplifiers in October. A 
ew educational building is nearing com- 
iletion. A preaching mission was held Oct. 
4-31, with Dr. Wynne C. Boliek of Colum- 
via, speaker. 

Kimpatt Memoriat CuurcH, Kannapolis, 
ledicated its colonial parsonage Nov. 21. 
. . REDEEMER CuHuRCH, Kannapolis, cele- 
wated its 10th anniversary Nov. 16-21. 
“his young congregation, organized as a 
nission 10 years ago, became self-sustain- 
ng one year ago. 

THE Rev. J. Russet Boces has resigned 
he Liberty pastorate, effective Jan. 1, 1949, 
o become pastor of Cedar Grove, Leesville, 
bac: 

THE Rev. E. L. MIsENHEIMER, for five years 
»astor of the St. James-Emmanuel pastor- 
ite, Rockwell, will become pastor of St. 
ark’s Church, Mooresville, Jan. 15. He 
ill be succeeded at Emmanuel by the Rev. 
a. A. Yount of St. Paul’s Church, Newton. 
Tue Rev. C. E. Lurz resigned recently as 
oastor of Grace Church, Salisbury, to be- 
some pastor of Concordia Church, Landis. 
Miss Heten Suirk of the staff of the 
oard of Foreign Missions was on the ter- 
ritory of the synod recently, appearing 
efore a number of congregations and mis- 
sionary groups with season emphasis on 
ank Offering objectives. 

_ ALMOST ALL CONGREGATIONS of synod have 
neard post-convention reports of the Phila- 
dJelphia convention. 


Canada Synod Will Lease Preston 
Springs Hotel for Home for Aged 


By W. A. MEHLENBACHER 


Preston—The well-known health resort, 
the Preston Springs Hotel (see cut on page 
44), has been leased by a 
prominent Kitchener layman, 
A. R. Kaufman, to the Synod 
of Canada for use as a Lutheran Home for 


Ontario 
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the Aged. The lease runs for one year, but 
it is expected that the board will later pur- 
chase the home. The arrangements were 
initiated by Mr. Kaufman through the 
Board of Governors. 

Equipped with modern conveniences and 
furnished in the style of luxury hotels, the 
property is being leased on the basis of a 
$200 monthly rental. It may be bought later 
at a fraction of its value. 
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GOWNS 


FOR CHOIR AND PULPIT 


Select Moore Gowns for an in- 
spiringly beautiful appearance 
for years to come. Styles for 
adult, intermediate and junior 
choirs in many beautiful mate- 
rials. Write for FREE Choir Ap- 
parel Style Book C20, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70. Ask 
for Budget Payment Plan. 
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E*R* MOORE CO. 
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Office Secretary for Lutheran Inner Mis- 
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Present plans call for the “Retreat,” as it 
will be known, to be opened to a limited 
number in January. It is anticipated that 
it will gradually accept guests up to the 
capacity of 150 persons. Although the home: 
will be open to all people, preference will 
be given to Lutherans. 

Called to supervise the activities of the 
Retreat will be the Rev. C. S. Roberts, for- 
mer pastor of St. John’s Church, Waterloo, 

Over a year ago, the same board pur- 
chased the Children’s Aid Society home in» 
Hespeler, originally intending to use it as: 
a Lutheran home for the aged. Mr. Kauf-- 
man’s offer, however, called a halt to these: 
plans and the Retreat at the Prestony 
Springs is the result. 

The home is located on about six acres® 
of land and contains five floors and a base-- 
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ment. Laundry and heating facilities are 
Hlocated on the lowest level while the 
ound floor contains the kitchen, bakery, 
laundry and store room. An office, dining 
room and lobby are on the ground level. 

On the first floor are 22 furnished bed- 
rooms, a lounge and an apartment. Twenty- 
three bedrooms are on the second floor, 14 
on the third, 12 on the fourth. In addition, 
on the third floor is a dentist’s room, linen 
room, diet kitchen with refrigerator, a store 
room and an operating room. 

The hotel also has lovely landscaped 
gardens to the rear of the building, offering 
an ideal location for Christian people to 
retire from active life. 


ackawanna County Churches Hear 


r. Paul Scherer Reformation Day 
By VeRNOoN B. YEICH 


Witkes-Barre—Dr. Paul E. Scherer of 
Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City, was the Reforma- 
Pennsylvania tion Day speaker ata 
rally conducted in the 
‘Scranton Masonic Temple sponsored by the 
Lackawanna County United Churches. 

“The World Council of Churches,” said 
Dr. Scherer, “which was formed recently 
in Amsterdam is not the result of man’s 
ingenuity, but the great affirmation that 
Christ is God and Saviour.” Dr. Scherer 
spoke to a capacity audience. The rally 
began with a crucifer, flag-bearers, choir 
and Protestant clergymen in processional 
to the stage upon whose altar was an open 
Bible. 

THe WuLKkEs-BArRE-ScrANTON Pastoral 
Association’s annual retreat was held in 
St. John’s Church in September. 

Tue LuTHERAN LEADERSHIP Training 
School of Wyoming Valley completed its 
eighth year with 85 enrolled, the highest 
since it began, the Rev. Francis R. Edwards, 
dean, reported. Instructors were Mrs. 
George Hutter, Walter Stewart, the Rev. 
Harold Deisher, and the Rev. William O. 
Moyer. Visual education demonstrations 
were given by the dean. 
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St. Perer’s Cuurcu, Scranton, celebrated 
its 80th anniversary Oct. 3-13 by burning 
its mortgage (see cut). Pastor George W. 
Fritch (center left) and the Rev. F. W. 
Brandt, pastor of St. Barnabas’ Church, 
Charleston, S. C. (center right), watch 
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G. A. Walter, chairman of the church coun 
cil, light the match to the last of th 
church’s indebtedness. Pastor Brandt wa 
the principal speaker at the Oct. 10 service 

Sr. Prrrer’s Cuurcu, Pittston, the Rev 
Frederick C. Krapf pastor, celebrated it 
85th anniversary Oct. 17-31. Preachers a 
the festival services were Dr. G. H. Bech 
told, executive secretary of the Inner Mis 
sion Board, Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
the Rev. M. Luther Wahrmann, presiden 
of the Wilkes-Barre Conference; the Rev 
Claude E. Schick, assistant to officers o 
synod; the Rev. Frederick Fairclough, pas 
tor of the Church of Our Saviour, Trenton 


»N. J., and son of the congregation; and th 


Rev. Elmer R. Deibert, former pastor ant 
now of St. Mark’s Church, Reading. 


Women’s Missionary Society of the 


Pacific Synod, Convenes in Seattle 
By Paut W. Founi 


Mrs. E. S. Pererson of Everett, Wash 
was re-elected president of the Women’ 
x Missionary Society o 
Washington- the Pacific Synod at thi 
42nd annual conventio' 
Oregon conducted at St. James 
Church, Seattle. Other officers returned t 
office were: Mrs. A. H. Arnold, Seattle, vic 
president; Mrs. Guy Quillen, Longview 
Wash., secretary; Mrs. Ben Hanick, Everet: 
treasurer; Miss Celeste Albin of Portlane 
Ore., statistician. 

Five new societies were received into thi 
synodical organization including Wome 
of the Church, Spokane, Washs, Missionar 
Guild, Vancouver, B. C.; Young Women 
Missionary Society, Longview; Katherin 
Von Bora Missionary Society, Merce 
Island, Wash.; and Women of the Churc] 
Kelso, Wash. The latter two groups ar 
women’s organizations in congregations or 
ganized during the past year. . 

Dr. Edith Eykamp, missionary to Indii: 
was present for the sessions and gave ini 
spirational talks and addresses. 

The convention was held as part of S} 
James Church’s 20th anniversary celebra: 
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Washington Note Burned 

Dr. John L. Sawyer (left), former president 
f the Pacific Synod, Eugene, Ore., and Dr. 
denry |. Kohler of Los Angeles, Calif., watch 
s the Rev. John L. Cauble, pastor of Trinity 
Church, Longview, Wash., applies the flame to 
jrinity's $16,000 mortgage note. The ceremony, 
ymbolizing the wiping out of a long-standing 
indebtedness, was performed on the 25th anni- 
versary of the congregation's organization. The 
inembership which started with 29 charter mem- 
bers now totals over 900. 


bration. The Rev. K. Simundsson is pastor. 
| Tue Rev. Harvey C. Coovert, pastor of 
3t, Paul’s Church, Guttenberg, Iowa, since 
1938, has accepted the call to become pastor 
f Christ Church, Parkrose-Portland, Ore., 


| Tue Rev. James C. Suter, former pastor 
n The Dalles, Ore., having accepted a call 
0 Grace Church, Victoria, B. C., was in- 
stalled in his new parish recently. 

Tue Rev. Paut Hocu, former pastor of 
the ULCA mission in Bremerton, Wash., 
jas accepted a call to The Dalles, Ore. 
| Tue Rev. THEopore Hartic, pastor of Re- 
leemer Church, Vancouver, B. C., has re- 
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Over 2,300 Items 
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It?s a Big Step! 
From high school to a college education 
From life at home to living with others 


From supervision to responsibility 


eMarion College 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 
Teaches how to study 
Gives careful supervision of social 
growth 
Provides opportunity for character 
development 


IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN 
ATMOSPHERE 


Courses in—liberal arts, home econom- 
ics, pre - nursing, pre- social work, 
pre-church work, merchandising, 
business, pre-technician, music, 
speech, church music. 

For information write— 


The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Va. 


signed in order to continue his graduate 
studies at Princeton Theological Seminary 
preparatory to teaching in a seminary. 

Triniry CuurcH, Longview, celebratec 
its 25th anniversary with special service: 
held recently. Organized with 29 char- 
ter members, the congregation now num- 
bers more than 900. Speakers at the serv- 
ices included: Dr. Henry I. Kohler of Los 
Angeles, Calif., first pastor of the congre- 
gation; Dr. A. M. Knudsen, also a former 
pastor, now secretary of the division of 
English Missions for the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions; and Dr. John L. Sawyer, of 
Eugene, Ore., former president of the Pa- 
cific Synod. The Rev. John L. Cauble is 
pastor of Trinity Church. 

The mortgage-burning ceremony, sym- 
bolizing the removal of the standing in- 
debtedness of $16,000, was conducted dur- 
ing the anniversary celebration. The con- 
gregation now looks forward to expansior 
efforts in the church and Sunday school 


DECEASED 


Sister Havana Amos 

Sister Havana Amos, 42, deaconess ai 
Bethany English Church in Cleveland, O. 
was killed in a Thanksgiving Eve traffic 
accident. En route to her home in Beack 
City, O., for the holidays with her family 
her car was involved in a collision with 
another. She died several hours later in # 
Cleveland hospital as a result of head ane 


HOW MAY ATOMIC ENERGY AFFECT YOU . . 


the light of final judgment according to the Bible? 


This noted Biblical authority, pastor, professor, reveals his con- 
clusions after extensive study of atomic physics, ancient and 
modern philosophies and theories as related to Biblical teachings 


and prophecies. 


This book has a profound meaning for all Christianity. 
other books by Dr. Wilbur M. Smith 


The Supernaturalness of Christ GCG j 
Therefore Stand | 
Profitable Bible Study 


Published by W. A. WILDE CO., Boston, Mass. 
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shest injuries. 

Born in Wilmot, O., she was educated 
t Kent State University and taught in 
she Ohio public school system for 13 years. 
She entered the Baltimore Motherhouse in 
1939 and was consecrated in 1941. She 
ad been deaconess at Bethany Church 
since that time. She was a member of the 
Sisters’ Council of the Baltimore Mother- 
house. 

A funeral service was conducted in 
Cleveland at Bethany Church on Nov. 26 
by Dr. J. H. L. Trout, assisted by the Rev. 
William E. Cox and the Rev. Dale Recker; 
another in Beach City on Nov. 27 in First 
Church by Dr. Lloyd Riggle, the Rev. 
Joseph Frease, the Rev. James Amos, and 
r. Trout. 

Jacob M. Stover 

The Rev. Jacob M. Stover, retired min- 
ister living in Selinsgrove, Pa., died Nov. 
9. He was 92. 

Born in Aaronsburg, Pa., in 1855, he was 
graduated from the Missionary Institute in 
884 as valedictorian and graduated from 
the Selinsgrove Seminary in 1887. Licensed 
by the Central Pennsylvania Synod in 
1886, he was ordained the following year. 
_ Serving parishes in McClure, Fisherville, 
Sardia, Westmoreland, and Penns Creek, 
he retired in 1917. 

Surviving are two sons and two daugh- 
ters. 

The funeral service was conducted in 
Selinsgrove Nov. 23 by the Rev. John 
Heller and Dr. G. Morris Smith. 
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Only a perfect Carillon 
Bell can produce a 


tonal picture like this 


».. and the only bell 
instrument that offers 
auch perfection is... 


THE NEW 


Schuleacrioh 


61 CARILLONIC 
BELLS 


For five centuries, the Flemish carillon bell 
has been considered the only perfect bell. 
The new 61 CARILLONIC BELLS is as 
tonally perfect as those world-famous bells; 
no other electronic bell instrument can 
duplicate it. Investigate its use for your 
church. Address Schulmerich Electronics, 
Inc., Sellersville, Pa., Dept. LU-810. 


In CONCLUSION . . 
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In my TRAVELS I hear sermons 
preached in many churches in a great 
variety of places. I get bothered about 
the low quality of a majority of these 
sermons. They seem to wander away 
from the point, or to be out of range 
of the congregation’s needs, or to be 
hopelessly dull. 

Yet I know from my own experience 
how difficult it is to preach a good ser- 
mon—to say something terribly impor- 
tant, to say it well, and to hold the 
attention of a congregation until it is all 
said. To succeed in that three out of 10 
times in the pulpit is as difficult as 
batting .300 in major-league baseball. 

Great preaching requires genius. 
Most of us are just ordinary. (I do wish 
we ordinary preachers would recognize 
our limitations, and not talk so long 
as to wear out the saintly patience of 
our people.) 

And all of us should realize this es- 
sential fact: the church is organized 
in such a way that its preaching and 
teaching and all its other work can be 
done successfully by ordinary people. 
If the church had to depend on the 
flashing fire of an occasional genius, it 
would have failed long ago. There 
wouldn’t be enough such persons to 
supply the demand. 


Our Lorp sTarTED things out when he 
took a handful of fishermen and vari- 
ous other ordinary folk to be his apos- 
tles. A person of good average ability, 
who has been well trained, and who 
has a desire to work hard for his Mas- 
ter is likely to be-a good minister or 
teacher in the church school. 

Our congregations on Sunday morn- 
ings don’t have to depend entirely on 
their preachers. We have our hymns 
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and liturgy. They are eloquent 
speaking God’s word to us. The wo 
of God is read each Sunday in the le 
sons for the day. The cross on the alt 
preaches a great sermon. 

We pastors should be recognized f 
what we are: a very necessary gro 
of trained leaders to guide the work 
the congregatoins, and that’s all. O 
churches have drifted into a dangero 
condition of expecting the pastors to « 


“the thinking, praying, soul-saving, ev 


sometimes the money-raising for 4 
whole congregation. 


FortuNateELy there has been in rece 
years the beginning of an awakeni1 
of the laymen of the church. Some a 
getting serious about being Christi 
missionaries in their own communit 
That must go far beyond the effo 
merely to invite people to come — 
church. It must include trying to he 
others to understand the central Chri 
tian convictions. 

Some laymen are learning the meat 
ing of money in the church’s life—n 
merely to pay local bills of the congr 
gations but as a strong instrument | 
Christian propaganda in a world th 
needs it very much. 

Here and there a few laymen ai 
actually studying theology, not conte 
with the ABCs of religion that the 
learned in Sunday school. They wi 
probably start asking their pastors ha 
questions, and expect answers in th 
Sunday morning sermons. 

When that day comes we may su¢ 
denly find that our pastors’ preachir 
is improving. It’s a stimulus to 
preacher to know the people in the pey 
are waiting for answers to real ques 
tions. —ELSON RUFF! 
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Make Sure Your Family Will Inherit a Home 
Not a Mortgage 


Nearly everyone pays for his home with a home 


mortgage plan, payable over 10, 15 or 20 years. And 
the borrower must maintain property insurance to 
pay off the mortgage in case of fire, windstorm, ete. 


But, if the husband and father who earns the fam- 
ily income should die, where will the money come 
from that is needed to make mortgage payments? 


Life insurance is the one sure answer to the prob- 
lem. An interview with an L. B. representative will 
prove the ease of guaranteeing to your family their 
own home. Call or write 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 


LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE FOR LUTHERANS 
608 Second Ave. So. Herman L. Ekern, Pres. Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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NSE WIS: MAGAZINE THES USEC ae 


What finer and more lasting’ Christmas gift, so reasonably pric 
can you give your Lutheran friends, than a subscription to the Ne 
Magazine of The United Lutheran Church in America! 


Every week, for a year, your friends will be reminded of yc 
thoughtfulness in supplying them with this pocket-sized magazi 
that gives them all the Lutheran Church news—both at home a 
abroad—national and international news affecting the church, 
well as an important array of features and fiction providing go 
reading. 


Simply fill in the coupon and mail it together with your rem 
tance. An attractive card will be mailed your friend advising 
your Christian Christmas gift. 
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